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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

LESLIE’s WEEXLY desires to be in communication with representa- 
tive newspaper men in every part of the United States, those who 
would be willing to furnish special information regarding matters of 
special interest in their respective localities whenever it might be re- 
quired. The editor will be glad to receive communications on this 
subject from responsible persons. 


A Chance for Commercial Travelers. 


No experiences in every-day life are more interesting 


than those of the commercial traveler. The ‘‘ drummer,” 
as he is sometimes called, is the best of story-tellers, and 
his most interesting narratives concern his own varied 
experiences. LESLIE’s WEEKLY would like to print some 


of the most interesting personal reminiscences of the 


American commercial traveler, and to that end it offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the best story, sketch, experience, 
or reminiscence from one hundred to five hundred words 
long, and one hundred dollars for the best story from 
five hundred to two thousand words long. The stories 
submitted must relate to actual experiences. LESLIE’s 
WEEELY is to have the privilege of using all the articles 
submitted in the competition without any other than the 
prize payment, unless stamps are inclosed for the return 
of manuscripts. The competition is limited to a period 
extending to the 1st of May next, and the award of the 
prizes will be made by thé literary editor of this paper. 
Communications should simply be addressed to the Editor, 


LesLigE’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Depew and the New York Central. 


T is not surprising that President Chauncey M. Depew, 
of the New York Central Railroad, says he is tired of 
denying the report that he is about to retire from his 
place. It was unnecessary to deny the rumor. Mr. 

Depew has been for over thirty years the counsel of the 

Vanderbilt family, and has been advanced by them from 

the attorneyship of a short line to the presidency of the 

New York Central, and the representative of their policy. 

The confidence in his ability and judgment which led 
the commodore to select, and William H. Vanderbilt to 
promote him, is held and expressed in the same measure by 
Cornelius and by William K. Vanderbilt. We know that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan vigorously opposed the appointment 
of Mr. Depew as ambassador to England, stating that it 
was too important to the railway interests of the country 
for him to be permitted to resign either as president of the 
Central or chairman of the Joint Traffic Association. De- 
pew and our railroads, in the mind of the public, are linked 
as one, for who else could ever be the missioner, the dip- 
lomat, the arbitrator, promoter, and protector of railroad 
interests in the United States, but Depew ? 

Does Congress menace the railways, the first call is for 
Depew. His voice of protest is heard not only as that of 
the representative railroad man, but also as that of the 
eloquent American who is a potential force in every Re- 
nublican National Convention, and whose gifted pen and 
tongue have placed him among the matchless men of bis 
time. 

Does the Black Horse Cavalry mount for a raid on cor- 
porations at Albany, the call at once is for the magic pres- 
ence of Depew, and as his private car rolls into the station 
the cavalry ride to cover. 

Does a Tweed come into power in New York City, pan- 
oplied for plunder, Depew’s delicate diplomacy is invoked 
and vested interests feel a sense of security in the knowl- 
edge of his presence. 

Depew has the rarest of human instincts—an infallible 
judgment of men, and also that very rare quality which 
we call tact, but which in the highest field of politics is 
stamped as. the very essence of diplomacy. Corporations 
seek his friendship, politicians court his favor, legislators 
respect his judgment, courts are eager to hear him, and the 
press accepts his advice when it rejects that of all others. 

Mr. Depew speaks often to the public. Some have said 
that he speaks too often, but in this day of spreading so- 
cialism, with anarchy’s foul-mouthed ranters at every cor- 
ner, abetted by cheap and mercenary newspapers, who can 
speak in defense of property rights better than Mr. Depew ? 
Who better than he can appeal to reason, rather than toa 
sense of might, and who is listened to more eagerly or fol- 
lowed more gladly ? 

It is a public misfortune that but one great American 
orator, eloquent, erudite, and cultured, has sought the op 
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portunity and has had the courage and wisdom to challenge 
at every opportunity and in the public forum the evil 
genius of our time. What Webster was in his day De- 
General Nelson A. Miles said to the writer, 
on an occasion when Mr. Depew was to make a memorable 


pew is in ours. 


address, that it had not been his privilege ever to have 
heard Daniel Webster speak, but he added: ‘‘I deem it 
the privilege of my life to be able to say that I have lived 
to hear the eloquent voice of Chauncey M. Depew.” Those 
in our day and generation who can say as much may well 
rejoice over their good fortune. 

The New York Central Railroad and all the great Van- 
derbilt system will go on forever. Mr. Depew may pass 
away, the Vanderbilts may go to their last resting-place, 
but the great railroad property will continue. But while 
the Vanderbilts live, they and the Central Railroad will be 
associated in the public mind as inseparable, and while Mr. 
Depew retains his vigor he will continue to be the foremost 
representative of the railway interests of the United States, 


Where Are the College Women in 
Literature ? 


\ “ASSAR COLLEGE has been in existence thirty- 
one years ; Wellesley College and Smith have been 
graduating large classes for a score of years. Their 
graduates are now the heads of homes, librarians, 

doctors, private secretaries. But they have not entered 

the field of literature, strictly so-called, as in advance one 
would have supposed. 

When one attempts to count up the American women 
who have a national reputation as authors one finds the 
list pretty short. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is possibly 
the most famous, but Mrs. Stowe did her great work long 
before Vassar College was founded. Mrs. Stowe’s biogra- 
pher, Mrs. Fields, has an enviable reputation, but she has 
no college degree. Of the women of America, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stewart Phelps Ward is certainly as distinguished as 
any one. But her scholastic education was limited to her 
father’s house and the scholarly atmosphere of Andover 
Hill. Neither Sarah Orne Jewett nor Mary E. Wilkins is 
a college graduate. ‘* Octave Thanet” is a graduate of the 
Abbot Academy at Andover, which was simply a ‘* finish- 
ing” school, or a preparatory school for college. Miss Put- 
Vida Scudder 
enjoyed the rich advantages of a professorship at Welles- 


nam has written well upon Dutch history. 


ley College, as does Katherine Lee Bates. 

But after all has been said, when one undertakes to call 
the roll of American college women who have found a 
conspicuous place in literature the result is not creditable 
But the college 
president might properly answer to all these suggestions : 


to the training given by these colleges. 
‘Our purpose is not to make authors. Our purpose is to 
make largest, noblest women. The college is not a profes- 
sional school.” 


Work for the Fool=killer. 


It is passing strange that while many of the sensible recom- 
mendations of Governor Biack in his annual message to the 
Legislature have been overlooked by that body, it has time 
to waste on such an absurd, impracticable, and mischievous 
measure as Senator Ellsworth’s anti-newspaper bill. This bill 
would put it in the power of any disreputable character to put 
newspaper publishers to great trouble and expense. It pre- 
tends to be aimed against licentious publications, but the law as 
it exists is abundantly sufficient to protect the public, and the 
new law, would, therefore, only add to the hardships of honor- 
able publishers. The newspapers of this State have for years 
besought the Legislature for relief from the oppressions of a 
libel law, which even members of the Bar admit to be more 
stringent than public safety requires. But the Legislature has 
turned the newspaper men out-of-doors regularly at every ses- 
sion, and now, to add insult to injury, it is considering Senator 
Elisworth’s bill, as if it were really worthy of serious thought. 
If the newspapers of the State have any self-respect they will 
see to it that when nominations for the next Legislature are 
made they will have at least a few friends among the successful 
candidates. It is plain that they must take matters into their 
own hands, instead of intrusting power to political bosses who 
are willing to accept favors from the press, only to repay them 
with insults. 


Another Blackville Gallery. 


WE are glad to announce that we are arranging for the pub- 
lication of another series of Blackville pictures, photographs of 
characteristic scenes of negro life in the South. The widespread 
attention which the first Blackville Gallery attracted warrants 
us in believing that the second will attract even greater notice 
and deserve even higher praise. 


Last Week’s Surprise 
Picture—That Baby. 


THAT baby has been the subject ©. a vast amount of pleasant 
worrying and speculation during the past week. Which of the 
three ladies in the picture is the child’s mother? It is a pretty 
little one, and in that respect might ‘‘take after” any of the 
three. One has drawn aside the curtains of the sleeping alcove, 
another is wheedling a good-night kiss, the third holds an atti- 
tude of fond and confident expectation. What is the clew to 
the identity of the mother ? 

The fact is, there are clews all around. All three of the ladies 
are the mother of the child! In other words, the mother is pict- 
ured three times to the child’s once. You will see that the 
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matter is perfectly simple and natural, when we explain that 
the artist used his own wife and baby as models, and for the 
sake of convenience and economy posed the mother in the vari- 


ous attitudes shown, and drew her as triplets. Thisisa :«:t1 


The Newest Profession. 


Even the ministry seems 
to be suffering from a congestion of candidates as it has usually 
suffered from a lack. In this general overcrowding, it should 
be borne in mind that there is a profession in which well-trained 
men can fittingly enter. It is the work of supervision in our 
Supervisors and superintendents and directors 
of ability and of training are in constant demand. 

The American public-school system is suffering more from a 
lack of proper wisdom in its administration than from any other 
This improvement 
has resulted from a better supervision, but still further improve- 
ment should be made, and yet further improvement should also 


THE professions are overcrowded. 


public schools. 


cause. This system is gradually improving. 


be made in the supervising forces. The position of superintend- 
ent in towns of 10,000 and larger population represents an oppor- 
tunity of giving direction to the best forces of the community, 
of inspiring teachers, and of training boys and girls for noble 
citizenship. The position, too, is one having a proper pecuniary 
reward. 

The salary of a superintendent in any town usually runs as 
high as, and in many cases considerablyfhigher than, the income 
The welfare 
of American life would be greatly promoted by men entering 
the work of educational supervision. 


The Plain Truth. 


WHEN will men and newspapers learn that the only way to 
secure and retain the confidence of the public is by telling the 
truth ? 
the House of Representatives, Mr. Clayton, a Democrat from 
Alabama, asserted that the defeat of the resolution was dictated 
by the Manufacturers’ Association, which had recently held a 
dinner in New York ‘‘at $100 a plate, which meant at Alabama 
standards that every man ate a barrel of cotton and a couple of 
mules.” When we stop to consider that the banquet of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in New York cost exactly fifteen dollars 
a plate, we must come to the conclusion that Alabama cotton is 
very cheap, and that Congressman Clayton threw in the mules. 


of the better lawyers or doctors of the same town 


In the recent discussion of the Teller silver resolution in 





If the city of New York is to have rapid transit, and to have 
it within the near future, it can secure it in but one way, and 
that way was pointed out by Mayor Van Wyck in his inaugural 
message. It must be furnished by the elevated railroad system, 
and it is more than strange that when Mr. George J. Gould, 
the president of this company, offered in behalf of his associates 
to make the necessary extensions of the elevated system, the 
newspapers opposed the offer on the ground that it did not pro- 
vide all that was required in the way of rapid transit. No- 
body denies that the proposed extensions would be the first step 
at least in bringing about the relief sought for. And any one 
can understand that after the first steps have been taken it will 
We are not surprised that 
Mr. Gould complains that the Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
It is in a position to do much 
for rapid transit, if it cannot entirely solve the problem ; and 
its overtures should be received in the fairest and broadest 


be easy to have the others follow. 


has not been properly treated. 


spirit. 

How keen is the advertising competition between the street- 
car and newspaper, the latter can judge from statements made 
during a recent interview by George Kissam, who is known as 
‘‘the street-car advertising king.” He says heis now payinz out 
an average of $25,000 a month for the privilege of advertising in 
This is at the rate of $300,000 a year, and covers 
only fifty cities. The list of his customers, which he gives, in- 
cludes advertisers who are the patrons of nearly all the daily 
and weekly papers. Every dollar they pay for street-car adver- 
tising is a dollar taken from the newspapers and magazines. 
Mr. Kissam says his business is growing, but while his business 
grows, the advertising business of the newspapers correspond- 
ingly diminishes. The question for the newspapers to decide is 
whether or not they will permit street-car advertising to con- 


street-cars. 


tinue. The franchises of the car companies were given for 
transportation purposes solely, and, in the judgment of good 
lawyers, the advertising feature is neither equitable nor legal. 
Isn’t it about time that newspapers woke up to a realization of 
the serious nature of this unjust competition ? 

A ripple was created in the banking circles of New York 
City, recently, by the discharge of the cashier of one of its 
greatest institutions, the Chemical National Bank, for making 
questionable loans aggregating over $300,000. The Chemical 
National Bank has a world-wide reputation as one of the most 
conservative and prosperous institutions in the United States. 
Its shares of the par value of $100 each sell for over $4,000 
apiece, and under the management of George R. Williams, who 
has been its president for many years, it has steadfastly main- 
tained a position of pre-eminence. No charge of malfeasance 
was made against the offending cashier. He was simply charged 
with poor judgment, and with failing properly to confer with 
his superior officers. The momeut his dereliction was reported 
his resignation was requested, secured, and accepted, although 
he had been a faithful employé for many years. Few banks in 
the country could easily stand the shock of such a loss, but the 
Chemical Bank, with its $30,000,000 of deposits and its enormous 
surplus, could lose ten times the amount involved in this matter 
and not mind it. Ina city like New York, with its social rami- 
fications reaching far and wide, promoters and prospectors, 
through the introduction of influential friends, find it possible 
to reach responsible parties, and the Chemical Bank is not the 
only one that has been imposed upon in this manner. The inci- 
dent shows that even the most conservative men may some- 
times make a mistake, but we are sure that no one can fora 
single moment.charge the mistake in this instance to the account 
of the veteran president of the Chemical Bank. His action 
throughout the matter was commendable, and especially bis 
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action in promptly calling for the resignation of the derelict 
cashier. aaa 
Croker for the Senate is the latest rumor. Mr. Croker’s 
recent speech to his associates in Tammany Hall was the speech 
of a regular reformer. He demanded that character and fitness 
should govern in the selection of office-holders, opposed the cre- 
ation of unnecessary places and sinecures. and insisted on faith- 
ful, honest, and conscientious service from all city employs. 
No civil-service reformer could have spoken more earnestly or 
vigorously. It is said that Mr. Croker cherishes an ambition of 
his own. He is seeking the leadership of his party in this State, 
as well as in the city of New York, because he wishes to be its 
It is his hope to elect a Democratic 
in that event, to have himself select- 


absolute master hereafter. 
Legislature next fall, and, 
ed as Senator Murphy’s successor through his control of the 
Legislature, as Senator Platt was elected by similar means. 
This is the significance of Mr. Croker’s determination to set 
aside Senator Hill, and all his friends, and to make Mr. Murphy 
subservient to his wishes. Mr. Croker feels, it is said, that he is 
entitled to a vindication, and his election to the Senate would 
give him that for all time. It was reported some time ago that 
Senator Murphy was tired of Washington life, and did not 
desire to be re-elected, but more recently it has been understood 
that he was not averse to remaining where he is. It would cer 
tainly add to the picturesqueness of politics if Croker and Platt 
could be the Senatorial representatives from this great State. 
But polities is mighty uncertain. 


' 


=THE father of President C. F. Dole, of the Hawaiian Isl- 
Daniel Dole, who was born in Bloomfield 
He was gradu- 


g 





ands, was the Rev 
(now Skowhegan), Maine, September 9th, 1808. 
ated from Bowdoin College, Maine, in 1836, and from Bangor 
Theological Seminary in 1839. He sailed from Boston in the ship 
Gloucester for Honolulu as a missionary of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, November 14th, 1840. On his arrival he was 
appointed principal of the Punahon school, and when the school 
was incorporated as Oahu College he became the president, 
which position he held until 1855. He then removed to Koloa, 
still continuing his labors as a teacher, in which capacity he was 
very successful. ‘‘ He will be remembered,” says the Honolulu 
Friend, ‘* not only as a teacher, but as a preacher in Honolulu, 
Koloa, and other parts of the islands. He was a pure-minded, 
thoughtful, scholarly, devout Christian missionary.” He died 
at Koloa, Kauai, August 26th, 187s. 

—The Rev. F. E. Clark, DD., founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, was in his thirty-second year when the first 
society was organized. 
He is not fifty years old, 
therefore, and he will 
never be old in spirit, 
for his temperament and 
his constant association 


with young people in 
many lands forbid. The 
societies, and all that 


they represent, are con- 
stantly expanding. The 
Christian Endeavor 
pledge now has 5,000,000 
signatures. Each year 
has revealed some new 
Re- 


has 


line of progress. 
cently Dr. Clark 
been seeking to deepen 
the spiritual life of En- 
deavorers as a means of 





REV. F. FE, CLARK, D.D. 


increased power. He feels that privacy with God is a necessity 
and prelude for publicity with men. When the year 1900 is 
reached the Endeavor Society will not have reached its major- 
ity, but in that year a phenomenal world’s Endeavor conven- 
tion will be held in London, and its president will be Dr. Clark. 
No religious, moral, or reformatory movement in the history 
of the world has had such a rapid and remarkable: growth. 
There is no sign as yet that the end has been reached, either as 
In some respects the growth was 
What London is to cities the 


regards numbers or influence. 
never more rapid than it is now. 
Endeavor society is to churches. 

= William Ogilvie, the celebrated explorer of the Yukon, is 
attracting much attention in Canada. His official rep rt on 
= the Klondike gold-fields 
will be issued in a few 
weeks. According to 
him the men who go to 
the Yukon five or six 
years will 
almost as good a chance 
of making a fortune as 
those who are rushing 
to that country at pres- 





hence have 


ent. To dig a hole in the 
eternally frozen earth 


six feet by ten and from 
ten to twenty feet deep 
costs several hundred 
dollars, and even in the 
rich pay-districts as 
many as twenty such 
“oles have been dug and 
a -ndoned on one claim. 
The enormously rich finds on Bonanza and El Dorado creeks 
have been the exceptions. These may be duplicated on other 
creeks as yet uuprospected. Mr. Ogilvie cites the story of a 
miner in Circle City who was stupidly drunk when the first 
mad rush for the Klondike began. He was carried off by his 
friends, and on their arrival, although he was still in a be 


WILLIAM OGILVIE. 
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sotted condition, he was aliotted a claim which to-day is one 
of the richest in the world. Mr. Ogilvie is held in such high 
estimation that innumerable individuals and companies have 
been making strenuous efforts to secure the prestige of his name 
to float mining schemes. A gentleman reporting himself as an 
official of the bureau of mining engineers at Washington worked 
himself into the confidence of the Canadian administration to 
such an extent that he was presented to his Excellency, Lord 
Aberdeen, dined by the minister of the interior, and boomed by 
all the local papers, and he would have secured the official gov- 
ernment documents he required had not Mr. Ogilvie exposed 
him. Mr. Ogilvie has brought with him a collection of wood 
fossils and bones of deer, elk, buffalo, and other animals dis- 
covered by the miners in the frozen earth on El Dorado and 
Bonanza creeks, ten or fifteen feet below the surface. Portions 
of trees were found in a good state of preservation, and the 
bones of buffalo with portions of the frozen flesh as sound as 
the day the animal died. These specimens will be turned over 
to the national museum at Ottawa, and, it is expected, will give 
important data, which will enable geologists to fix approxi- 
mately the period of those extraordinary auriferous deposits. 
Mr. Ogilvie is of splendid physique and the personification of 
manly vigor. 

=Chicago has one of the most prosperous athletic associa- 
tions in the United States, and it has the credit of being run at 
a profit. Last year the 
profits of the Chicago 
Athletic Association 
were over $50,000, in 
spite of losses amounting 
to over $14,000 in its res- 
taurant, laundry, rack- 
et and tennis courts, 
etc. The younger ele- 
ment of the club came to 
the front in the recent 
election, and after an ex- 
citing contest elected as 
president Mr. D. M. 
Lord, senior member of 
the well-known firm of 
Lord & Thomas. He had 
been a director of the as- 





sociation for several 
years, and it was largely 


MR, D. M. LORD, OF CHICAGO, : 
active 


owing to his 
efforts that the club was able to make such an excellent show- 
ing for 1897. Mr. Lord is known to newspaper men all over the 
United States, and they will be glad to hear of the honor which 
has been so deservedly conferred upon him. 
=The recent phenomenal performances of John K. McCul- 
loch, of Winnipeg, at Spring Lake, Poughkeepsie, in the ama- 
teur speed-skating championship contests, confirm his position 
in a class by himself—a position to which he had previously 
attested his right by a series of notable victories both in the 


JOHN K,. MCCULLOCH, 


United States and in his native Canada. The apparent ease of 
McCulloch’s skating is as astonishing to beholders as his wind-like 
speed is discouraging to his competitors. He has a long, sweep- 
ing stride that annihilates space in a bewildering manner. His 
quickness at cutting corners, with scarcely any diminution of 
advantage over most of the 
"is @ 


speed, also gives him an important 
opponents he meets. In his physical development ‘‘ Mac 
decided departure from what has been generally regarded here- 
tofore as the regulation type of the fast skater. He is stocky 
rather than slim, and instead of being spindle-shanked, has short 
and heavy, but exceedingly muscular, legs. He is about twenty 
six years old, and is a native of Canada. He won the mile race 
at Spring Lake in three minutes thirty-six and one-fifth seconds, 
and the five miles in sixteen minutes fifty-eight seconds. 

=The literary talk of the season makes many allusions to 
‘*King Washington ; a Romance of the Hudson Highlands” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., 1898). This is a very pretty piece of 
book-making, not only mechanically, but also as regards its 
authorship and illustration. The story, written by Miss Ade- 
laide Skeel and Mr. William H. Brearley, formerly publisher 
of the Detroit Journal, makes effective use of the scenes, events, 
and personages of the latter years of the war of the Revolution 
as the background for a romance of love, intrigue, and advent- 
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ure. The principal historical personage included is Washing- 
ton, and the title of the book is an allusion to his noble rejection, 
at Newburg, in 1782, of the proposition of his army officers to 
form a monarchical government, with Washington at its head 
as dictator or king. 
brouck house, now under State care, and known as Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, at Newburg-on-the-Hudson ; and the Et- 
trick house, Lafayette’s residence in 1781, at what is the Corn- 
wall of to-day. Miss Skeel, of Newburg, has made artistic 
photographs of these and other places which figurein the narra- 
tive, and the authentic illustrations thus furnished greatly em- 
bellish the book, while enhancing the picturesque interest and 
educational value of the narrative. 

= Miss E. Jeannette Orloff, whose concerts at Chickering Hall 
are attended with great success, is a young violin virtuoso who 
is attracting the attention 
of two continents. Miss 
Orloff is an Indiana prod- 
uct, her home 
Indianapolis, her 
extraordinary talents 
were displayed at an early 
age, and 
known as a 
prodigy ” of the first or- 
der of genius. She at- 
tracted the attention of 
the musicians of her home 
city when but nine years 
old, and has devoted her 
time exclusively to the 
practice on her favorite 
instrument ever since, al- 
though now she is scarce- 
ly past eighteen. She 
learned all that the best 
Indianapolis instructors could teach her, then went to Cincin- 
nati and attended the Cincinnati College of Music, where ‘she 
took every prize that was hung up for competition, and she was 
so proficient that her master said of her: ‘‘She fairly eats 
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MISS E. JEANNETTE ORLOFF. 


music. No lesson that I can give her is too long for her to mas- 
ter.” She returned in December from a visit abroad of little 


more than a year, and made her first appearance in New York 
in Chickering Hall, December 28th. Early in 1896, after a suc- 
cessful tour in the States, she visited Italy. When in Genoa a 
very great compliment was paid to the young violinist ; the 
‘* Maire” of the town, charmed with her playing, accorded her 
the privilege of performing on Paganini’s famous Guarnerius 
del Jesu. The urn containing Paganini’s violin was solemnly 
opened. Miss Orloff performed on it, to a delighted audience, a 
romance by Rubinstein, and Wieniawski’s ‘‘ Faust,” earning 
most enthusiastic applause. After the performance the artist 
was congratulated on being the first lady violinist who had the 
honor of drawing the bow across the cherished instrument. 
=The most conspicuous figure in the politics of New York, 
as it centres at Albany, the capital, is Hon. Louis F. Payn, the 
State superintendent of 
insurance. Weeliminate 
from consideration, of 
course, Governor Black, 
because he must obvi- 
ously be considered 
rather as Governor than 
as a politician, though, 
as future events may 
prove, he is a good deai 
of both. Mr. Payn is 
one of the and 
rugged stalwarts of Re- 
He, 


other 


stern 


publican politics. 
more than any 
man in the State, was 
responsible for the nom- 
ination of Governor 
Black, and from the out- 
set was first to discern 
the splendid qualities of 
the Governor, both asa 
man of courage and a 
politician of superior judgment. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that Governor Black appointed Mr. Payn to one of the 
best offices in his gift. His appointment was made despite stren- 
uous Opposition on the part of what is known as the mugwump 
element. It was entirely natural that a man who had been 
conspicuous as an organization Republican and a fighter should 
have enemies, and it is to the credit of Mr. Payn that he courted 
Mr. Payn has been 





HON, LOUIS F. PAYN. 


opposition, and did not seek to escape it. 
for years the leader of the Republican party in his own county 
of Columbia. He was the close friend of General Grant when 
the lutter was President, and enjoyed the confidence of that 
great man as few others in the State enjoyed it. General Grant 
appointed him as marshal of the district of New York, although 
Mr. Payn’s opponents bitterly opposed his appointment, but 
General Grant, like Governor Black, had supreme faith in Mr. 
Payn, and the results proved that this confidence was not mis- 
placed. Mr. Payn proved himself to be such an excellent official 
that President Hayes did not hesitate to reappoint him. As super- 
intendent of insurance he has won during the past year the confi- 
dence and support of the very men who most bitterly antago- 
nized him, and he is conceded to be one of the most successful, 
industrious, and clear-headed superintendexts of insurance in 
the country. The world respects a fighter, and Superintendent 
Payn, whose physiognomy indicates his combative disposition, 
has been nothing if not a fighter. He isa manof decision. No- 
body need question to which side he belongs. His convictions are 
positive, and he has the courage of his convictions. 
in a square, fair, open fight, and he believes in honest primaries 
as the foundation of honest politics. In the present agitation at 
Albany in favor of a new primary law, curiously enough, Mr. 
Payn is the most outspoken advocate of the kind of bill that the 
reform element in the party seeks to have passed. In this he 
reveals the sagacity of a leader, for true leadership never de- 


He believes 


pends upon questionable methods for supremacy. 
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SCENE FROM ‘“‘ THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE,” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Photograph by Byron. 


Metropolitan Opera and Drama. 


GRAND opera, under the Damrosch-Ellis régime, came late 
this season, and its stay will be somewhat less protracted than 
usual. We miss the two superlativ Emmas—€alvé and Eames 
—and we have to get along as best we can without Jean and 
Edouard de Reszké. Yet, from the brilliant opening night— 
vith the legendary ‘‘ Traviata” — until now, everything has 
gone well. Melba is the bright particular star. She is in better 
form than ever, and her drawing power is conclusively demon- 
strated by largé and enthusiastic audiences whenever she sings. 
Her Marguerite, her Lucia, her Rosina, are peerless, at the 
present time, while her comparative failure in the heavier dra- 
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JOHANNA GADSKI, AS ‘‘ BRUNNHILDR.” 
Copyright, 1898, by Aimé Dupont. 





NELLIE MELBA, AS ‘* MARGUERITE.” 
Copyright, by Aimé Dupont. 


Mrs Whiffen as 


Mary Mannering as 
Mrs. Stanyon. Monica. 


matic réle of Aida only emphasizes her rank as the ideal lyric 
prima-donna. Nordica and Gadski are the “ heavy” sopranos 
of the company, supplemented by Seygard and Barna, who are 
new-comers. Staudigl, Toronta, and Brazzi are among the 
contraltos. The principal tenors are [bos and Salignac, both 
Frenchmen, and Van Hoose, an American. The baritones in- 
clude Campanari, Bispham, Boudouresque, and Stehmann. In 
short, it is a full and well-balanced organization, capable of 
high artistic results under the leadership of Mr. Damrosch. 

At the Lyceum Theatre, ‘‘ The Tree of Knowledge,” by R. C. 
Carton, has replaced the charming ‘‘ Princess and Butterfly.” 
The new play is, unhappily, of the dubious ‘‘ sex-problem ” or- 
der, and the admirable players of Daniel Frohman’s company, 
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CAMILLE SEYGARD, AS ‘‘ CARMEN.” 
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OPERA SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN. 





FANNY DAVENPORT, AS “‘LA TOSCA,” AT THE FIFTH 
AVENUE THEATRE. 
Photograph by Sarony. 


including Mary Mannering, Julie Opp, Mrs. Whiffen, and 
Messrs, Courtleigh, Morgan, Walcot, and Mills, are employed 
in the impersonation of a demi-monde-ish set of people whose 
society would hardly be considered desirable in real life. 

Fanny Davenport. during her fortnight’s engagement at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, proved more attractive than ever in her 
familiar parts of Fedora, La Tosea, and Cleopatra. She also 
presented for the first time in this city a new romantic-his- 
torical drama of ‘“‘ Joan” d’Arc, written by Fanny Aymar 
Matthews. This is a work of more literary than dramatic 
strength. Miss Davenport was a comely and sympathetic, 
though far from spiritual, Maid of Orleans, Melbourne Mc- 
Dowell, as Clichet, the jester, fairly shared honors with the star. 

















THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP SPEED-SKAYING RACES AT SPRING LAKE, POUGH 
KEE SIE, NEW YORK—THE ONE-MILE RACE. 
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LABRBECUE GIVEN BY THE CITY OF DENVER, COLORADO, TO DELEGATES TO THE STOCK GROWERS’ CONVENTION, AND WHICH ENDED iN A DISGRACEFUL RIOY. 
Photograph by Jackson, Denver. <i 





TIT ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK POULTRY AND PIGEON ASSOCIATION, 
AT THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YuRK. 


Some Pictorial Topics of the Time. 


SPRING LaKE, among the Hudson hills at Poughkeepsie, New York, was the 
scene of a brilliant and exciting winter-sport carnival, January 29th, when the 
opening events in the contest for the amateur speed-skating championships of 
America were decided. The races were skated on an oval course, one-sixth of 
a mile in circumference. Over a thousand spectators assembled, including 
several bevies of Vassar collegians. A clean sweep was made by the Canadian 
contestants ; one of whom, John K. McCulloch, of Winnipeg, added to his 
already established victorious fame by winning both the mile and the five-mile 
events. 

New York’s street-cleaners, as organized by Colonel Waring, undertake to 
clear the principal streets within twenty-four hours after a spow-storm. The 
accompanying photograph shows the ‘‘ white wings” at work on last week’s 
blizzard—their first job of the kind under the new Tammany administration 
The scene is upper Fifth Avenue. 

A barbecue given by the city of Denver, Colorado, in compliment to the 
delegates to the tecent convention of: stock-growers held there, broke up in a 
disgraceful and fatal riot. Buffalo, elk, bear, and other dainty trifles, were 
roasted whole, and there was enoughb—too much—beer. The feast attracted a 
disorderly mob, the police and militia were overpowered, and a free fight en 
sued, in which snany men were seriously injured, and at least one was killed. 
The scene, in an open lot, shortly before the trouble began, is here photographed 

An event of a more peaceable character was the ninth annual exhibition of 
the New York Poultry and Pigeon Association, in the Madison Square Garden 
arena. Over 6,000 birds ‘were entered, in the several classes, and prizes to the 
value of $7,000 were awarded. Altogether, the feathered exhibition scored a 
well-deserved popular success, besides settling the permanent ownership of 
uudry challenge-cups that had been competed for at former shows, 
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OW, the doctor is a famous story-teller, as a man who 
has been everywhere often will be. He dates back 
through a lot of the century’s history; it’s like being 
presented to gone worthies to hear him talk ;—a man 

who was out in the Sepoy rebellion. 

Daisy Vandewater said : ‘‘ Do tell us, doctor.” 

‘* It’s not a very cheerful story, my dear young lady.” 

‘It’s about the man with the yellow hair ?” 

‘Yes, about Captain Beckwith. It’s a long, long time ago, 
but things repeat themselves in India.” 

Having the habit of yarning, he was persuaded, his interest 
reaching us; and that lawn, and our own matters, put them- 
selves away. 


3 


THE major came across and looked at me, and I remember I 
looked at the major, before I said, slowly: 

‘* The plague, dem me, sir ; the plague !” 

We knew what that meant in those days of the East India 
Company, just as we know now. A long time ago, I say, and 
I was a surgeon in that service. And it was in the days of one 
of those little wars—which are big enough, if you take the ac- 
counting of years, of all those that died in ’em, that are dying 
now. The account of England’s wars in India is a long one ; 
the men who were killed for that imperial idea are innumer- 
able. When you read of it all, in brief newspaper accounts, 
you don’t realize it, I tell you. 

Well, to return to the beginning, I left the major and went 
back to the mess. We were then at a little frontier station, far 
away, and there seemed no hope, unless we should have re- 
enforcement. 

As I came into the room a man, tall and grizzled, was telling 
a story; and I listened. 

This is what he said. I'll repeat it to show how far back it 
takes us, though it has no particular bearing on the yarn of the 
man of the yellow hair. 

‘* After Waterloo, you know, we were following ’em up.” 
Then he struck a match for his pipe (I can see his face now, in 
that sudden flare, as if it were not so many years since, grizzled 
and strong ; there are officers who never had their deserts in all 
services). ‘‘We came on,” he ,continued, ‘‘an overturned 
The Prussians had cut the sides to pieces with their 
How they hated him, 
We rode on— 


coach. 
sabres, thinking the Emperor was in it. 
those Prussians! But Napoleon wasn’t there. 
you have beard the story ?” 

His little gray eyes gleamed with a pale light as he put the 
question ; but no one responded and we listened again, as we 
had so many times. 

‘** Well, we rode on and on, that troop of us, you know, and 
at last we—about midnight—we came to a little house in a for- 


est—a hut. I wentin first. The place was dim, with a flicker- 
ing candle. A man and a woman crouched in the corner. ‘ He 
has gone. Vive l’empereur !’ said the man, in their patois. In 


a corner of the room wasacot. I thrust my hand. in under the 
clothes. Dem me! they were still warm with Napoleon’s body. 
We pushed on, riding hard ; but, as you know, we didn’t over- 
take him.” 

We listened, perhaps rather apathetically, to this old story, 
which we had heard so many times before, for we were all con- 
cerned for our own to-morrow. And Waterloo, I tell you, was 
not far enough away in those days to be particularly novel. 

In the corner sat Beckwith. He was the Hon. Thomas Far- 
quhar Beckwith, Lord Sussex’s grandson, a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, yellow-haired fellow; a most efficient officer, too. 

‘* Ferguson,” he called to me. 

“Well ?” said I. 

“You are going down ?” 

‘* Yes, yes,” said I. 

** Bombay.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘* There'll be a deal of fighting on directly,” said he. 

“What ails you ?’ I retorted. ‘‘ You never had the habit of 
the dumps.” 

**Tve been a fool.” 

‘* Well, I’ve met several,” I answered, lighting a pipe. 

** This is to be a devil of a row.” 

‘* We're always having devils of rows. What of it?” 

Unnatural of him to be talking in this strain. I didn’t un- 
derstand it—not a word, indeed ; so I sat there and listened, 
and from outside came the fresh, damp smells, nowhere so coolly 
refreshing as in such a tropical spot past sunset ; and I thought, 
my duty being that of your doctor, you know, what it all sig- 
nified, what the rajah of Dornen had started up. It was in the 
year before the great rebellion ; and this was a little one, which 
was already a considerable uprising and commotion between 
this and that. 

‘*T have persuaded her to come out,” Beckwith went on 
slowly, lighting his pipe. 

‘*Her ?” said I. 

‘Yes, Mary Danvers,” my friend, the captain, went on, 
when, of course, I understood well enough. He had told us of 
this before ; and the girl wascoming out to him. I remember I 
chaffed him a bit. 


II. 


WELL, well, I was down-country a fortnight later, and word 
came of something that had been done near Simla. Beckwith 
had done it, too; he was always doing something or other. As 
I was crossing the parade-ground that afternoon a very pretty 
girl spurred past. 

** Who is she ?” I asked. 

** Miss Danvers.” 

Beckwith’s girl. I was to see her with Mrs. Major MacPher- 
son that night at dinner, as remember. And I begana talk of 
Beckwith, of course, and then was sorry I had. For I ended, 
before I went to quarters that night, by wanting her to think 
more of me than of him, But that was scarcely loyal ; so that 
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next day I went boldly to the subject again—what he had done 
and was doing in the little war, what a charming, brave fellow 
he was, indeed. And she listened, with rapt eyes, now blushing 
over her pride in him, and again turning white lest he be hurt 
or killed up there in the hill-country. 

And one day there came a letter to me: 
son :—Don’t forget to make it pleasant for Mary. 
ing a fearful time up here, but we are taking it out of ’em for 
little Withers.” Littie Withers was the chap who had com- 
manded at Dornen when the uprising came, and he and all his 
command had been cut to pieces. 

Well, you know how it is when one is thirty and is thrown 
too often with a pretty girl. I had my excuse if he had asked 
it, and, in fact, most of the men were away. 

Now, among the things we did, we went ramshackling about 
the old city. You know what an Indian city is now; it was not 
very different then. Years don’t change things or people in the 
East. For the young lady just from the North Countrie here 
was startling contrast, strange color, an endless story. She 
could not have enough of it. And there was never a beggar, 
which is saying a deal in India, to whom she didn’t toss a penny 


‘* Dear old Fergu- 
We are hav- 


or so. 

We had been riding one day through a forest, and at a cross- 
road we came on an old woman, sitting mumbling to herself. 
Miss Danvers would rein her pony, though my Mohammedan 
boy remonstrated. 

The hag’s eyes opened from under heavy, swollen lids ; they 
looked out piercingly on the fresh young English girl. 

‘“*The evil eye,” said my boy, Mohammed Ali, ‘‘the evil 
eye”; for he believed in it, you know. 

And Mary Danvers shrank from that gaze, shivering, while 
the woman, raising a bony hand, pointed at her, shouting out 
an execration in some jargon. With something like an oath, I 
fear, I seized her bridle, and directly we were out from the 
dark, evil place and the sound of the cross-legged witch at the 
turning. 

‘* Something will happen to him,” she added. 

And she added, shuddering : ‘‘ Wasn’t she horrible ?” 

‘*Oh, don’t mind,” I remember I said, soothing her. ‘‘ They 
hate us English.” Little did we realize how deep that hate was; 
the rebellion of the next year was to show it all plainly. That 
danger is ever alive in India. What if all the Mohammedans 
should rise as one man ¢ 

I heard Mohammed Ali muttering that night as he brought 
my shaving-water : 

** The evil eye.” 

‘Stop that d d nonsense !” 
head, which he deftly dodged. 

‘* Yes, sahib,” he said, with an ugly gleam in his own eyes. 

There seemed something in the air which kept my nerves on 
edge. I found myself swearing at him, and wondering at my 
strange irritability. But after I was dressed I asked him : 

‘* Well, vou understand the lingo. What did she say ?” 

‘* The black curse on him she loves, sahib. She said for all 
the wrong that had been done India there will be retribution, 
sahib.” 

And he bent his head, like the well-trained servant he was. 

Well, I went out todinner. As I say, there was something 
in the air ; we were a singularly uncompanionable lot. 





I cried, flinging a boot at his 
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My irritability, I say, was not unshared. Something seemed 
to have seized all our tempers—something that left our nerves 
unstrung ; while the long days following, hot and dank, made 
us listless. 

Suddenly, as if it were all pre-arranged, people began to die ; 
not by ones or twos, but by scores. As you walked abroad a 
low, distant wail seemed to fill the air ; to reach out of the city’s 
narrow alleys into the broader streets. 

There was indeed a sound of lamentation in that part of the 
land ; for the dread plague held it. Men fell dead at their vo- 
cations—as they breakfasted or dined. The wrath of the god 
of Mohammedan, Buddhist, Brahmin, or Christian was over 
that place. No longer was there a jest in the garrison ; the 
fearful death reached among our soldiers. The interest in the 
little war of the rajah of Dornen dulled. Men may fight one 
another with a becoming spirit, but when it is a fight with 
death, grinning and ghastly, it’s a matter of a paler color. 

My own irritability, the tension of my nerves, lessened in the 
duties that the trouble put on me. The surgeon became sud- 
denly the most important person. You who live in the comfort 
of the temperate latitudes can’t imagine, by any stretch, the 
fear, the panic, that held us. 

I, of course, being so busied, saw little of the ladies of our 
post. They were brave enough—never braver, indeed. Men can 
endure battle and campaigning ; but it takes women to bear 
patiently the long-continued terror. 

Yet as I passed to and fro and saw Mary Danvers with her 
friend, Mrs. MacPherson, I caught myself cursing the mood 
which had led Jack Beckwith to send for his bride out of Eng- 
land. 

She would stop me, too, and ask me how matters were going 
in Dornen—was the plague there ‘(—was Captain Beckwith safe ; 
—would it be reasonable to expect him back that month? One 
day the post caught news that it was settled up there; the 
rajah was a prisoner. Captain Beckwith and the others were on 
the way down. ‘ 

One night that I can never forget, fagged out, I had been 
snatching a bit of sleep. 

Somebody shook me. 

‘** Devilish sorry, Tom,” said Beckwith ; for there he stood in 
the flare of a candle. 

‘** Jack,” said I, sitting up, ‘‘ what’s the matter with you, 
man ?”’ 

“Just came in. Something’s wrong ; something’s wrong.” 

His yellow hair framed hectic cheeks, 
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‘* Let’s see,” said I, rubbing the sleep out of my eyes. 

And I saw all at once, with a sickening of my heart. 
talking crazily. I put him to bed. 

That thing, that infection, killed men almost instantly. 1 
had been called away for a few moments when my boy, Moham 
med Ali, came to me with chattering teeth. 

‘* The sahib is dead,” said he. 

[hurried back. ‘ He is turning black,” said the boy, at my 
heels. I knew what that meant—the black death. 

As I entered the room my friend’s long, outstretched figure 
caught my eyes. A dim dawn now lit his face, which I too saw 
was darkening. With something like an oath I pulled the sheet 
over it, and, turning, warned Mohammed Ali to admit no one 
there. He had come back from the wars to her, to die. 

I left the thing—for it was more thing than the dead usually 
are to surgeons—and went away to arouse the functionary’s 


He was 


wife. 

She gave a cry when she heard of it. 

‘*She mustn’t know,” the little woman said. 
her.” 

‘** But what can we say / 

‘* She expects him.” 

‘Yes, yes, I know,” she said ; and then, with more resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ we must tell her that he died in the hills.” 

** Yes, yes,” I said ; ‘* you must remember that—in the hills. 

But I left her doubtfully, a lump in my throat. 

It must have been three hours later before I was able to 
return to my quarters, where Beckwith lay. 

As I passed in an old woman came out ; her step was hurried, 
yet she turned around to face me with an evil grin. I can see 
her toothless mouth, her deep-set eyes, even now; and with a 
sudden fear I remembered what Mohammed Ali had said of her ; 
for it flashed over me that this was the same woman Mary Dan- 
vers and I had passed that day at the turning. I don’t under 
stand now why I had chanced to remember her. I called out, 
but she seemed to slip away and was lost in the hurrying street 
—gone, indeed, like an apparition ; and I never saw her again. 

At the inner door I met Mohammed Ali, standing there with 
a strange stare. When I asked him about the woman he simply 
looked dazed, his white, shining teeth giving a sort of click- 
clack. Perhaps the fear of the plague had seized him, since 
the dead lay in my quarters. 

I went in the room where Beckwith lay. 

Kneeling by the bed, her hair loose over her shoulders, was 
Mary Danvers. 

** Look,” she said, turning and facing me, and there was that 
in her face and eyes which shook me ; and from her I looked at 
the dead, and then found myself crying out. 

The body of my friend lay there, yet changed to a aeep 
black ; a black man, I say, whose face was framed by yellow 
hair waving in the little breeze, and though I had known ine 
plague to so change a victim, in this case it was so horribly 
startling that I found myself gasping out incoherent words ; 
and I turned to her, who knelt there staring with the fixity of 
madness. 

‘* My poor girl,” I said, ‘‘ my poor girl.” 

But she did not answer ; only knelt on still. 

Remembering the contagion, I put my hand on her shoulder 
to drag her away. 

** Who brought you here ?’ [ asked, not knowing clearly what 
I said. 

** My love,” the girl said ; ‘‘and he has gone over the dark 
river.” 

‘* Over the dark river,” I repeated. 

Again I pulled the coverlid across the face. 

‘* He was a brave officer, Miss Danvers ; and now be byave, 
as he would have you.” It’s so hard, you all know, to say what 
one would wish in the presence of trouble. 

She leaned forward and pulled the sheet back and pressed 
her lips against his ; and then gave a little cry and fell over 
him. 

It seemed to me that the worst would follow. 
how I carried her away from that. 

I remember some time after I was telling the story te Mrs. 
MacPherson, and that good woman was saying, the plague or 
no, Mary Danvers should stay there in her quarters. 

An hour later I thought of the coincidence of meeting the old 
woman of the cross-roads. So I called to Mohammed Ali : 

‘¢ That old woman brought Miss Danvers here ?”’ 

** Yes, sahib—the woman of the turning, to show the curse 
she had made.” ; 

‘* Her curse, Mohammed ?”’ I said. ‘‘ Why should she hate 
Miss Danvers ?”’ 

** Allah knows,” said the boy; ‘* because she is old and wrin- 
kled, while Miss Danvers is young; because her people once held 
this city and this land, and it is reasonable to hate those who 
have driven you out.” 

‘* How did she know he—he was dead ?”’ 

** Allah knows.” 

That was all: God knew. He repeated it with a certain 
fervor that I cannot reproduce here. I can say no more. ‘* God 
knows.” There is in it the mystery of hate and of suffering ; I 
can explain it no further. 

** Hush, doctor,” said Mrs. MacPherson at the door. *‘‘ She 
came over the seas to him—and now she has gone to him.” 
And my countrywoman smothered a sob, and then laid her 
hand on my shoulder, ‘* It’s well they should go together,” she 
said, as women will. 

The plague passed. That dull poison the air held was swept 
away and new life left us forgetful of the old. But the next 
year was to come the great revolt, the outburst of that spirit 
which bad been expressed by the avenging Fury of the cross- 
roads. 


The Memory of Lincoln— 
Some Old-time Pictures. 


Ir is eighty-nine years since Abraham Lincoln was born (in 
Hardin County, Kentucky, February 12th, 1809); and the 15th 
of next April will be the thirty-third anniversary of his death. 
His birthday anniversary is now a national observance. From 
year to year the figure of the great war President looms up more 
grandly in the niche of immortal fame which it occupies in the 


**Tt will kill 


” 


She doesn’t know he is here. 


I hardly know 
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partheon of American history. As time rolls on, a 
more precious interest attaches to every contempor 
aneous record. We have reproduced from the files of 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY a number of pictures relating to 
the last hours of Lincoln in life, and to bis death and 
funeral. The crudeness of these drawings and en- 
gravings is in striking contrast to what we are ac- 
customed to now; but their fascination is unique, as 
their authenticity and fidelity are beyond question. 
We who are of the present generation can hardly 
conceive of the intense excitement and emotion with 
which the whole world gazed upon these (for the 
time) graphic illustrations of events of the life and 
death of President Lincoln. 

Those reproduced herewith include the imposing 
scene of his first inauguration (March 4th, 1861), 
with the unfinished Capitol in the background ; one 
or two views connected with the tragedy of his 
assassination in Ford’s Theatre ; and others relating 
to the funeral cortége. The latter proceeded from 
Washington to Springfield, Nlinois, by way of New 
York: and the remains of the martyr President 
were deposited, May 4th, 1865, in the tomb which is 
now covered by the imposing but neglected monu- 
ment dedicated to his memory by the ration in 1874. 


Strange Klondike Outfits. 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER TRANSPORTATION ON 
THE YUKON—NOVEL STEAM SLEDGES—DoG, 
DONKEY, AND GOaT OUTFITS. 

THERE is a picturesque side to this great Alaskan 
movement, and no city can bear stronger witness 
to that fact than can Seattle at present. The most 
interesting subject at this time relates to the various 
methods of transportation needed to carry supplies 
down the Yukon River on the ice when the early 
rush to the Klondike begins. Boats being out of 
the question, animal and steam power are the two 
potent agents to be relied upon. And the various 
forms in which this problem is to be tested consti- 
tute a distinct chapter of the story of the Klondike. 

The form of animal-power most ready at hand is, 
of course, the horse. But the horse has proved a 
poor friend in Alaska, owing to the food problem. 
He cannot carry enough fodder to last him to Daw- 
son City, and consequently cannot carry anything 
for his master. On the trails, from the coast to the 
head-waters of the Yukon, the horse has proved a 
good servant, as a base of supplies of food can be 
maintained at each end of the journey; but when it 
comes to a straight away trip from the coast to 
Dawson City the horse is an impossibility. 

This has led to various experiments in the use of 
animals. Oxen, mules, goats, and even elk, are now 
at Skagway or beyond, to be used as pack-animals. 
The handling of these animals about the water- 
front has been one of the sights of Seattle during 
the last two months. Mules and oxen are common, 
but curiosity is excited at the sight of four or five 
goats being driven tandem, and an elk, horns and 
all, trotting along a business street, drawing a sled, 
looks like a picture from a Santa Claus book come 
to life. But the most interesting and the most use- 
ful feature of the matter is the dog-team. 

As a business proposition there is nothing new 
about the dog as a means of travel in frozen re- 
gions. But when the ‘‘ dog-team ” fever strikes a 
town, when schools for training dogs are opened, 
when men are daily seen on the streets with outfits 
of every name and nature, and when every small 
boy is busily at work training some luckless ‘* Tow- 
ser” to the harness, then circus-day has come and 
there is a free show on the street every hour. The 
accompanying photographs illustrate several feat- 
ures of the ‘‘ dog-team” fever. One dog is shown 
with a pack on his back. This animal is of the 
breed known as the husky, and has seen service in 
the Hudson’s Bay country. He will carry fifty 
pounds as a daily task. Another photograph shows 
a husky in harness. 

The photograph showing the dog-school invites a 
short description of that institution. The dogs in 
training in Seattle for use in the Alaskan work are 
nearly all of the busky blood, or are in part husky. 
Most of them have been imported from the Hudson’s 
Bay country, and, being descendants of working- 
dogs, are easily put to work. A daily programme 
is maintained at these schools. Feeding occurs but 
once a day in most cases. There are regular trips 
made in harness or under a pack. The husky is 
easily cared for, and will live on dried fish while 
doing hard work on the trail. His main recom- 
mendation, aside from his ability to live on most 
nothing, is the peculiarity of his fur and feet. His 
fur is coarse on the outside, but is fine and woolly 
next the skin. He thus needs but little shelter in a 
cold country. His feet are protected from the cold 
and ice by a bunch of fur which grows in the palm 
of his hand, so to speak. 

Nearly every outgoing steamer is carrying sev 
eral dog-teams, and the next three months will 
thoroughly determine whether the dog is to become 
a recognized factor in the winter traffic over the 
Yukon country, or whether he is but an experiment 
to be made a makeshift until something better be 
discovered, What reports of him have come back 
from the trails up to this time are most favorable, 
and the present traffic in dog-flesh is very brisk in 
Seattle. 

Several unique machines are intended to trans 
port freight and passengers down the Yukon, One 
of these is shown herewith, housed over, the motive 
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My Valentine. 


Your hair, made brighter by your smile, 
Is Cupid’s choice retreat; 

As golden brown as some fair isle 
Where sun and shadow meet. 


Your eyes from all dissembling free 
Are mirrors fine and clear. 
Oh, how I long to look and see 


Myself reflected there ! 


Give me your heart—a priceless thing 
The only wealth I crave; 
Then in the world I'll be a king, 
Though at your side a slave 
WiLiiaAM HaMILTon Hayne. 


Your smile, whose artlessness is art, 
Glows like a fount of light, 

And fills dark places in my heart 
To take away their night. 
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power being steam and the means of propulsion 
being a stern wheel covered with three rows of 
spikes, which are to catch in the ice as paddles catch 
in the water. Besides a steam-engine, this house- 
sled contains an electric dynamo to furnish a pow- 
erful head-light, that travel may be maintained by 
night as weil as by day. All sorts of devices have 
been proposed to overcome the obstacles to winter 
traffic. There is reason to fear that inventors have 
not always considered the roughness of the paths 
their machines will be obliged to travel. The dog 
outfits have the preference, because these small ani- 
mals can turn sharp corners and follow any trail 
that a man can keep. 

Were the ice on the Yukon to prove uniformly 
smooth, machine power would doubtless be a suc- 
cess. But the uninterested mind fails to see how 
any form of sled can be forced by power over the 
rough heaps of ice common to a great river in such 
a cold country as Alaska. A. J. BLETHEN, JR. 


A Unique Ornithological 
Gift to Cornell University. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY is about to receive a rare 
and unique addition to its museum—rare in material 
and unique in presentation. It is a collection of all 
the species and sub-species of woodpeckers describ- 
ed in the check-list of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union as North American, and ranging in the pres 
ent collection from St. Lucas, in California, to 
Juneau, in Alaska. The collection embraces both 
sexes, and has, in addition to a few birds not to be 
found in the check-list, some fine Mexican specimens, 
making a total of eighty mounted birds. 

But this number and variety are not more strik 
ing than the novelty of mounting. They are all 
attached in natural attitudes on what appears to 
be the shattered trunk of a beech-tree, but which 
is really a hollow imitation, so cleverly managed 
as to escape ordinary detection. This arrangement 
of a congress of species on an imposed tree is both 
useful and artistic, for it admits of the piercing of 
the thin shell of its trunk by the sharpened leg-wires 
of the birds—while in no other way could the artist 
so well get the peculiar clinging positions of this 
interesting ornithologicalfamily. At the same time 
it makes it easy to group the birds so compactly as 
to enable the spectator to see plainly the whole num- 
ber at a glance—instead of being compelled to ran 
sack long lines of T-perches in the museum to be 
able to identify a single species. 

This artistic grouping of the birds is no small 
achievement. The natural environment which Em- 
erson lamented the loss of, in that poem which treats 
of the sparrow-song and the sea-shell, is here pretty 
nearly saved. And it is an important factor in 
promulgating any branch—and especially this cap- 
tivating one—of natural science. The present col- 
lection is so much of a step forward in artistic sug- 
gestion and in truthful reporting that it would 
make the heart of Ruskin glad if he could see it; 
and we shall be surprised if it does not give the mak- 
ers of future collections a practical hint. 

By providing thus a suitable environment—a 
combination of dermi-plastic and pictorial art (for 
there is a painted background against which the tree 
is set)—a cycloramic landscape of distinct beauty 
has been evolved. Nor does this beauty impair the 
scientific value of the birds, since they are plainly 
labeled with their popular English names, and with 
the numbers of the American Ornithological Union 
check-list. 

This work—which it has taken years to accom- 
plish—is the production and gift of Mr. George B. 
Sutton, of Newark Valley, Tioga County, New York. 
Mr. Sutton is a painter of landscapes and animals, a 
life-long naturalist, and, incidentally, a taxidermist, 
who uses the latter art as auxiliary to the pictorial 





one. He proposes giving other of bis grouped works 
to this university; and, eventually, all of them. The 
present piece is fancifully titled by him, ‘t The 
Woodpecker Congress of North America.” But 
whether it be a congress or a camp-meeting, it has 
no other audience to listen to its chatter, in the land 
scape prescribed for it, than an old heron whois fish 
ing in the creek near by, and who seems a little puz 
zled at these tree intruders 

A single instance which may be cited here will 
show how difficult it often is to secure a single bird 
which may be needed to complete a collection. 
Wanting a specimen of the Guadalupe flicker, a bird 
peculiar to that island and not found on the main 
land, Mr. Sutton wrote to Professor A. W. Anthony, 
the eminent California ornithologist, to know the 
cost of one, and to procure one for him. Professor 
Anthony’s first reply is given below: 

San Dreeo, Casi FORNIA, October Wth, 1897. 

My DEAR Sir:—Yours of September 24th is at hand 
Regarding a price on the flicker mentioned, | would say 
that itis very difficult to place a price on such species. At 
Guadalupe a schooner might anchor a week in safety, and a 
man go to the top of the island —4,500 feet in altitude—every 
day, before getting a bird. The island is simply awful to 
climb over—all sharp blocks of lava, until the top is gained 

a good day's work. 

During most of the year a vessel will drag her anchor and 
go to sea about three or four times a week, the winds being 
so strong and the water so deep Besides, it is a question 
whether one will find a boat waiting for him when he re 
turns from a climb to the top of the island. So you can 
see that cash is a poor basis upon which to value birds from 
this wild island. I will try to get you at least one the next 
time I call at the island, and I hope to be successful 

Yours truly, A. W. ANTHONY 

Over conquered difficulties, such as this letter 
suggests, has Mr. Sutton’s gift to Cornell been ac- 
complished, JOEL BENTCN, 
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General Sheridan’s Birthplace. 


THAT acity so rich as Albany, New York, in historical feat 
ures should be so wanting in civic pride as to disregard the im- 
portance of their perpetual preservation, has provoked much 
unfavorable comment from its own citizens and from strangers 
The old Van Rensselaer mansion, probably the finest example of 
Colonial architecture in the country, the Pemberton and Staats 
houses, two of the oldest structures in the State, and other 


famous landmarks have gone down before the desecrating on- 
slaughts of a mercenary age. Albany has given to America and 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF GENERAL SHERIDAN, AT ALBANY, NEW YORK, 


the world some of its greatest scholars, soldiers, and statesmen, 
and yet there is not a single statue within its boundaries to com- 
memorate their names or achievements. 

A pleasing evidence that Albany has at last come to ‘‘a real- 
izing sense ” of its derelictness is shown by the popular approval 
with which the proposition to change the name of Canal Street 
to Sheridan Avenue has been received. It was on this street 
that gallant Phil Sheridan was born, according to his auto- 
biography, on March 6th, 1831. The accompanying picture is the 
only authentic one of Sheridan’s birthplace that has ever ap- 
peared in print. The house is somewhat removed from public 
view, being situated in the rear of other buildings, and is ina 
fair state of preservation. It has lately come into the possession 
of Mr. Howard N, Fuiler. A. T. WENDT 


Municipal Reform in Boston 
under a Democratic Mayor. 


In Boston the administration of the last two years, which 
has by the recent election been continued in power for an 
other two years, is 
admitted even by its 
opponents to have 


has secured the di-, 

\ vision of the public 
institutions into four 
distinct classes— 
penal, pauper, in- 

} sane, and children’s 
| institutions—and it 
j has placed the three 
/ latter under boards 
of unpaid trustees of 
seven members each, 
appointed for five 
years, and eight of 





MAYOR QUINCY, OF BOSTON. the twenty-one 
members are women 
Humanitarian work has become highly specialized in our day, 
and the creation of these four departments has placed Boston 
in advance of any city in the country in the scientific manage- 
ment of public institutions. 

The development of trade and business organizations, and 
their growing concern in public affairs, is one of the encourag- 
ing signs of political progress. In Boston the leading business 
organizations of the city have, during the last two years, been 
brought into direct relation with the municipal government. 
Six leading business organizations constitute, by invitation, an 
advisory body of seven members, called the Merchants’ Mu- 
nicipal Committee, which have taken an active part in connec- 
tion with the mayor in considering and discussing the broader 
classes of municipal questions. This committee is about to be 
placed on a more permanent and recognized basis for the next 
two years through the selection of its members directly by the 
Associated Board of Trade, the central body in which practi- 
cally all of the business organizations of the city are federated 
together. The organized mercbants of Boston are thus made to 
feel that they have some voice in the adoption of municipal 
policies 

The relation of the city government to what may be called 
the social welfare of the people has been more fully recognized. 
Boston has long maintained a system of floating baths for sum- 
mer use, which have been largely patronized. and expects 
shortly to dedicate its first municipal bath-house for all-the- 
year-round use, erected at a cost of about $75,000, constituting, 
probably. the largest and best-equipped bath-house yet erected 


been progressive. It : 
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by any American city. This will be followed with four or five 
other similar baths for different sections of the city. 

The importance of local play-grounds and additions to great 
parks has also come to be fully recognized during the last two 
years. Seven suitable parks for this purpose have already been 
taken, and public sentiment seems to be ready to support a 
comprehensive policy by which each of the twenty-five wards 
of the city will be provided with at least one suitable play- 
ground. Boston has also added an in-door gymnasium, ac- 
quired by gift but maintained at the expense of the city, to the 
two out-door gymnasia maintained by the park department. 

One of the standing demands 
of organized labor is that the 
contract system shall be replac- 
ed by the direct employment of 
labor wherever possible. With- 
in the last two years this has 
been successfully accomplished 
in Boston in two important 
branches of the municipal serv- 
ice. A municipal printing 
plant, employing on the aver- 
age about fifty men, has been 
successfully established, and a 
committee of business men of 
high standing, after exhaustive 
examination of the accounts, 
reported that its operation had 
saved the city during the first 
six months succeeding its estab- 
lishment the sum of $6,000. 
The development of electricity 
in connection with municipal 
service has been so great that it 
has been found highly advan- 
tageous to establish an electric- 
al construction department, 
which now performs all of the 
electrical work formerly done 
by outside concerns, better 
work and more responsibility 
being thus secured without in- 
creased expense. 

The experience of Boston has 
proved that there is in the com- 
munity a great fund of unselfish interest in good and progressive 
municipal government which can be drawn upon for the benefit 
of the city, if proper ways are only opened. The platform upon 
which the Democratic party succeeded in Boston at the recent 
municipal election declared that ‘ the co-operation of all organ- 
izations interested in any manner in the welfare of the city, in 
its commercial or residential development, or in its humani- 
tarian work, should be invited and welcomed.” Finally, the 
establishment of a bureau of municipal statistics, under the 
charge of an unpaid board, made up of successful and public- 
spirited citizens, is by no means the least important of the ad- 
vanced steps which have been recently taken in Reston. 

WILLIAM H. WALSH. 


Chinese Telephone-office. 


A RECENT departure in the San Francisco telephone service 
is the establishment of a Chinese branch office. The central girl 
at this office isa man, and a Chinese at that. There is a small 
Mongolian for a Mercury, the posted schedules, rates, and 
notices are all in the language of Confucius, and everything is 
as Chinese as Chinese can be. The Sunset Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, which controls the business of San Francisco, 
has so many Chinese patrons, and the Chinese business has in- 
creased so much of late, that it was deemed best to establish a 
public station and branch office in Chinatown. Since the estab- 
lishment the business has almost doubled. The Chinese quarter 
is small, but densely populated, and several hundred Chinese 
firms have telephones and use them as other people do. The 
Chinese operative who makes the switches speaks good English 
and better Chinese, and gives you your number in whichever 
tongue you ask for it. The larger part of the business that 
passes over his wires is between Chinese, and the language he 
hears the most is his native tongue. He must be, too, a fairly 
educated Chinese, because there are so many Chinese dialects, 





THE CHINESE “HELLO GIRL” IN A SAN FRANCISCO TELEPHONE BRANCH OFFICE. 
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and any one of them is liable to pop out at him through the 
telephone at any moment. As most of the Chinese in San Fran- 
cisco are Cantonese the problem loses some of its complications. 
The Sunset company is so pleased with the result of its Oriental 
move that more Chinese operatives will probably be added be- 
fore long. The young man now in charge is quiet, deft, and 
efficient. The messenger-boy, who is inordinately fond of his 
uniform and his buttons, is said to be the fleetest in the whole 
city. He has found it necessary to part with his queue 
MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Life=-Insurance [latters, 


“R. G. P.,” of Denver, asks if the Connecticut Mutual is not 
the leading life-insurance company of New England, and the 
best. I reply that ten years ago the Connecticut Mutual was 
one of the leading life-insurance companies of the world. In 
late years, however, it has dropped somewhat tothe rear. Its 
business does not show anything like the increase that the New 
York Life, the Equitable, and the Mutual Life are having, and 
its policy-holders suffer in consequence. With the reputation 
and the business that the Connecticut Mutual had in other 
days, there was no reason why it should not have maintained 
its position. I should not call it the greatest or the best com- 
pany in New England, though it is a good company of its kind. 
What it needs is young blood. 

Fort Yates, Nortu Dakota, January 5th, 1898. 

The Hermit, Insurance Writer for Leslie's Weekly, New York City. 
Dear Sir ;—I am young (about twenty-two years of age now), and 
am anxious to have an uninterested person like your elf explain tome 
where and how to proceed to obtain a policy as an investment, to- 
gether with what company I had best consider. I am a soldier for the 
present, at least, and as my pay is small I can only take the smallest 
policy, I presume. I have heard that *“* mutual *’ companies are not 
the best, but know nothing personally. I am a constant reader of the 
WEEKLY (to two of which I have access), being subscribed for at this 
post. I hope you will be so kind as to enlighten me somewhat on the 
subject. Very respectfully, J. 

With the limited income of a soldier, it is obvious that the in- 
vestment must be small, unless the investor has an accumulation 
of savings on hand. ‘ J.” will find, however, that his youth 
will give him the benefit of a very low figure for life insurance, 
either straight life or for investment. By communicating with 
the president of any great insurance company, like the Mutual 
Life, the New York Life, or the Equitable, of this city, he can 
receive information direct as to the nature of the policies that 
offer investment as well as insurance. Either one of these com- 
panies is strong and solvent, and my soldier friend will find a 
policy, even though it be a very small one, an excellent invest- 
ment, because it will, to an extent, take the place of a savings 
bank, and give him a stimulus to set aside a portion of his earn- 
ings for a rainy day. I should not be afraid to be insured in 
the Mutual Life, of New York City, for much can be said in 
favor, as well as against, mutual companies ; but I strongly ad- 
vise ‘‘ J.” against any of the so-called cheap investment and 
insurance associations which insure for little or nothing, and 
which in the end will probably give him nothing. If ‘‘ J.” finds 
it difficult to get the information he needs, I will be glad to put 
him in personal communication with any one of the large com- 
panies he may choose to select. 

‘E. C. McC.,” of Marietta, Georgia, asks for information 
respecting the Guild of America. I do not believe that this 
association does any business in the State of New York. If my 
correspondent will submit the terms of his policy I will tell him 
what I think of it. 

A correspondent at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, asks regarding 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. This is a snug little company. It appears 
to be carefully managed, and it shows a handsome balance-sheet. 
Its net assets at the beginning of the year were over twenty 
million dollars. Its investments seem to have been made with 
care, and its business shows a very healthy growth. 

It is a pleasure to look over such a report as that which the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey, through 
its president, Mr. John F. Dryden, has just presented. This 
company offers life insurance to all classes of men, women, and 
children, in large and small amounts, with payments of the pre- 
miums at the convenience of the insured, weekly, quarterly, 
biennially, or yearly. It has had marvelous growth, its assets 
having increased from about $7,000 in 1877 to nearly $24,000,000 
in 1897. Its surplus during the same time has risen from $7,000 
to $5,240,000, and its insurance 
in force from $1,000,000 to the 
epvormous aggregate of over 
$365,000,000. It has now §$1,- 
000,000 in cash assets, and near- 
ly $23,000,000 more in real es- 





tate, bonds and mortgages, and 
gilt- edged securities of vari- 
ous kinds. Nothing speaks 
more strongly in favor of the 
company than these few facts, 
which I cull from President 
Dryden’s annual report, and 
which are, therefore, real facts, 
for the penalties of making a 
false report to the insurance 
department are severe. Those 
who seek insurance of the kind 
offered by the Prudential should 
bear these facts in mind, for 
they are not the mere specula 
tions of agents who are looking 
after business. 

Another of the cheap frater. 
nal insurance orders which 
promised to revolutionize the 
insurance system has gone to 
the wall. The Odd-fellows 
Mutual Aid Association, of In- 
dianapolis, the dispatches an- 
nounce, has decided to go out of 
business with assets amounting 
to $3.30, and liabilities consist 
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ing of unpaid death-claims aggregating $100,000. This associa- 
tion has been in existence nearly thirty years. It ran along 
very well at the outset, when it had no death losses to meet, and 
when its low rate of insurance was sufficient to cover expenses 
and salaries, but as the ages of the insured increased and the 
number of deaths also increased, the rate of insurance proved 
to be utterly inadequate, and the association finally was obliged 
to give up. This is the history of all such organizations, and it 
will continue to be their history, unless they do what the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association of New York has recently done; 
that is, lift the rate of premium to a figure commensurate with 


the risk. 
Ji he Jherma e 


Financial.—W. K. 
Vanderbilt’s Genius. 


THE proposed consolidation of the various railways owned 
by the Vanderbilts into one grand system, the greatest on the 
continent, and the greatest in the world, signifies the opening of 
anewera. During the past five years we have been undergo- 
ing the sad experiences of an era of bankruptcy, financial dis- 
We are now entering 
upon an era of consolidation, leases, mergers, and combinations, 


tress, and ruin in the railway world. 


This always means an era of active speculation on a rising, 
buoyant market. 

After the resumption of specie payments we enjoyed a period 
of recuperation and activity such as we had not enjoyed before 
in many yeirs. During that period the stock market was con- 
stantly surprised by the announcements of new combinations 
and consolidations by which old, decaying, and even moribund 
properties were given a new lease of life, and were put on the 
pathway to prosperity. It is not difficult for a great man in 
the financial world, or a syndicate of great to take a 
bankrupt railroad and link it with another which will give it 
an exchange of traffic, new terminals, and other advantages, 
and thus galvanize it into life, and at one stroke lift it from 
bankruptcy to a dividend-paying basis. Many a fortune has 
been made by a venture in a stock which was on the eve of such 


men, 


a miraculous transformation. 

History repeats itself in the stock market as well as in every 
other phase of life. The master-stroke of William K. Vander- 
bilt—a worthy grandson of a great sire—has added millions not 
only to his own possessions, but also to the value of all the New 
York Central properties, no matter in whose hands they are. 
Every strong man in the railroad world will now strive to 
emulate his example. He will study the railroad-map and the 
condition and situation of feeders, branches, and connecting 
links, with a view to extensions, consolidations, and traffic ar- 
rangements which may enforce economies and bring about a 
substantial increase in earnings 

And the public, realizing that these transactions mean great 
profits to all interested in them, will eagerly look for every 
proposition as it is forthcoming. We may have, as the result 
of some of these master-strokes, the customary attempts at 
sharp practice, in which the outsider will find himself roped in, 
only to be a loser ; but the market, despite temporary set-backs, 
will continue to move, and the whirl of speculation will con- 
tinue to whirl, until a culminating point is reached and the mar- 
ket either tires itself or breaks from the shock of some unex- 
pected calamity. 

What old Commodore Vanderbilt did by his work of consoli- 
dation and absorption in the early days of the Central and the 
Harlem was regarded as his master-stroke, but it is as nothing 
compared to what his grandson has projected. The name of the 
Vanderbilts has not lost its charm in Wall Street, and the 
strength of the Vanderbilt stocks at home and abroad shows 
how abiding is the faith of the people in the integrity of the 
Vanderbilt family. If William K. realizes his ambition he will 
not only have added enormously to his fortune, but he will 
have achieved that which should be, and no doubt will be, of 
still greater moment to him; he will have identified himself 
with the boldest and most successful financial movement in the 
history of American railroads, and place the name of William 
K. Vanderbilt as high in that history as stands the name of the 
old commodore himself. 

A correspondent at Newark, New Jersey, asks if I believe that 
Consolidated Ice offers a good investment. I reply that Consoli- 
dated Ice preferred stock at present prices offers a very good in- 
vestment. At this writing it is selling at about $7. It pays six 
per cent. The common stock, selling at 35 or 36, pays one per cent. 
per quarter, the first dividend having recently been declared, 
and I am told that the net earnings of the company during the 
past two years will show a surplus after the payments of the 
dividends on both the common and preferred. If this situation 
continues the preferred should sell at par, and the common 
should be worth twice its present figures. The president of the 
company, Mr. Charles W. Morse, is a man of conservative tend- 
encies, and the operations in the stock do not indicate that it is 
being manipulated. 

A correspondent at Boston who says he *‘ has a little money” 
asks me if I would advise speculation in some of the low-priced 
stocks ¢? He wishes me to specify the stocks I would prefer. I 
can only answer that I do not advise any one to speculate, 
whether he has a little money or a great deal of money. In 
my judgment there is only one way to ‘*‘ keep even” with Wall 
Street, and that is by buying stocks outright—that is, paying 
for them and putting them aside for a profit. In such a market 
as this a man with a little money can buy a few shares of almost 
any low-priced stock, and I think that if he keeps his purchases 
he will ultimately have a profit. The safer way, however, would 
be for him to buy a dividend paying stock like Consolidated Ice, 
People’s Gas, St. Paul, Western Union, or Northwest, or North- 
ern Pacific, and let it pay the interest on his money, as well as 
the profit which a rise will yield him, 

A correspondent at New Haven, Connecticut, sends me the 
name of a firm on Broad Street and asks if I consider that it 
is a responsible concern. The firm alluded to is not a regular 
member of the Stock Exchange, and has no regular representa- 
I should prefer a broker of higher standing 

JASPER. 


tive on its floor. 
and better position. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 


Convicts on Dress Parade. 


THE military system of the New York State reformatory at 
Elmira, New York, is a feature that attracts thousands of vis- 
itors every year to that institution. 
tactics attained is surprising when it is considered that upon en- 
trance to the reformatory there is hardly a man who has ever 
had the first rudiments of sucha training taught him. Although 
the drill is not considered a valuable feature as a method of ex- 
ercise, nothing being attained thereby not covered in the gym- 


The perfection in military 


nasium exercise, yet as a system of discipline and as a method 
of giving out-of-doors exercise it is considered a valuable ad- 
junct to the reformatory system. 

The military is carried on under the regular-army tactics, 
and all the difficult manceuvres are taught. The drill occurs 
every day at about four o’clock, when the men assemble at the 
‘“‘armory” and are given wooden guns and fitted out with a 
white shoulder-strap and belt. A splendid band, made up of in- 
mates of the reformatory, calls them to the court where the drill 
takes place, and they are divided into companies, each officered 
by inmates, of the ‘ blue,’ The major isa 
West Pointer who has failed to secure an appointment in the 
regular army, but who is thoroughly versed in military tactics. 
The men then form in lines and, after the reports of the subor- 
dinate officers, go through a2 the manceuvres of a military dress 
parade, led by the band, until the sunset gun is heard and the 


’ or highest grade. 
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values. Thus the Mutual Reserve has been brought to bed-rock, 
and it is better prepared than ever before to do business in a 
business-like way and on sound business principles. 

The business received from the agency.force during 1897 
reached the enormous aggregate of over $71,500,000. Ninety- 
two per cent. of the new business of the year was written on the 
new five-year combination option plan, the premiums on which 
will yield a much larger revenue in future than the aggregate 
business written in any previous year of the association’s his- 
tory. 

The Mutual Reserve is no longer looked upon as a small 
organization. it has taken its stand within recent years as one 
of the largest insurance companies in the world, and is in fact 
the largest of its class in existence. Its death payments in 1897 
aggregated over $4,000,000. Its income was over $6,000,000, and 
its total resources at the close of the year were over $10,000,000. 

These figures speak for themselves, and they attest the su- 
premacy of the Mutual Reserve in its chosen field of operations. 
From a small beginning it has developed into its present mag- 
nificent proportions, and this has been the natural result of the 
conservative management it has enjoyed, especially within the 
last few years of business stress, and also to the close and care- 
ful economies in the administration of its affairs under the 
direction of President Burnham and his associates. 

I cannot do better in closing this review than to ask the 
members of the Mutual Reserve to carefully scrutinize the ep- 





DRESS PARADE OF CONVICTS AT THE ELMIRA, NEW YORK, REFORMA'TORY, 


impressive ceremony of lowering the flag is witnessed. Then, to 
double-quick time, the men form in lines, two by two, and make 
a running march for the armory ; thence in lock-step to their 
cells to prepare for supper. There is hardly a visitors’ day in 
the year that there do not assemble several hundred visitors to 
watch this interesting spectacle. Wednesdays and Saturdays 
are set aside for the dress parade, and on these days visitors are 
particularly made welcome. The reformatory military averages 
over a thousand members. 


An Interesting Meeting. 


ANNUAL GATHERING OF THE MUTUAL RESERVE 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


THE FUND 

THE annual meeting of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation members was held in the stately Mutual Reserve build- 
ing, at the corner of Broadway and Duane streets, New York, 
on Wednesday, January 26th, at 1 Pp. M. The attendance was 
very large, and the reports of President Frederick A. Burnham 
and of the other ofticers were listened to with great attention. 
The gathering was one of the most enthusiastic that the members 
of this association have ever held. 

The Mutual Reserve, as its name implies, is a mutual company 
with a mutual membership, to which the management holds 
itself strictly responsible. The eagerness with which the mem- 
bers listened to the eloquent words of President Burnham, and 
to his business-like statement of the progress of the association, 
showed the deep interest that is felt in its welfare and prosperity. 
President Burnham reported that the change in premium-pay- 
ment methods had made it possible, for the first time in the his 
tory of the Mutual Reserve, to eliminate unpaid-for business 
from his report, that the agency force had been more thoroughly 
organized and extended, and that its work during the past year 
challenged the admiration and excited the wonder of all who 
knew the conditions under which that great work had been done. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association closes the year 
with more paid-for business than it ever had before in its his 
tory, with a more efficient agency organization, a larger pre- 
mium income, and with its business on a better foundation for 
the future than ever before. A brief resumé of some of the 
strongest facts culled from the annual reports will fortify this 
statement : First, consider the income and disbursements. The 
income from all sources during the year 1897 was 36,081,309. 87, 
against $5,858,476.97 in 1896, an increase of $222,852.90 ; making 
the total increase for the two years, 1896 and 1897, $506,028.31. 
The total disbursements of the year have amounted to $5,963, 
082.87, the total payment to policy-holders being $4, 162,603.48 ; 
an increase for the year in return to policy-holders over 1896 of 


$173,278.02. 





The excess of cash income over cash disbursements of $118, 
227 has been added to the cash and invested assets. Every loss 
of which the association had any notice whatever during the 
year, even though no proof of the loss was received, is included 
in the liabilities reported. There has also been added to this 


item the sum of $216,353 to cover any possible depreciation in 


pended synopsis of the annual report of this association. It is 2 

most business-like statement, and is made in exact accordance 

with the stringent requirements of the insurance department of 

New York State. 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. DECEMBER 31ST, 1897. 

Balance net cash or invested assets (less special reserve), De- 
cember 31st, 1896, $4,021,140.29. 

Income during 1897.—Received from members, $5,775,647.38; 
received from interest and other sources, $305,662.49 ; total in- 
come, $6,081,309.87 ; total resources, $10,102,450. 16. 

Disbursements during 1897.— Death losses paid, $4,060,479.14; 
disability claims and other benefits paid, $16,383.25 ; cash div- 
idJends paid to policy-holders, $84,770.35 ; advance payments re- 
turned, $970.74; all other disbursements, including 
sions, salaries, expenses in adjusting death-losses, advertising, 


commis- 


printing, rents, traveling and office expenses, $1,800,479.39 ; 
total disbursements, $5,963,082.87 ; balance net cash or invested 
assets, December 31st, 1897, $4, 139,367.29. 

Gross assets.—Loans on mortgages, first liens on real estate, 


$1,724,800.00 ; real estate, English consols, French rentes, mu- 


nicipal and government bonds, $859,646.43 ; cash deposits in 
banks, trust companies, and with bonded collectors, $1,037,- 


457.18 ; all other assets, accrued interest, uncollected premiums, 
ete., $1,780,784.02 ; total assets, $5,402,687.65. 
Liabilities.—Outstanding bond obligations and unused ad- 
vance deposits, $370,999.13 ; losses adjusted, but not due (3456,- 
291.47 since paid), $521,642.00 ; losses in process of adjustment 
not due, $757,347.61 ; all other contingent liabilities, including 
face of policy where death has been merely reported (not re- 
quired by law to be included in liabilities), $465,895.25 ; special 
reserve, voluntarily made to offset any possible depreciation, 
$216,353.05 ; total liabilities, $2,330,237.04 ; net surplus over all 
liabilities, December 31st, 1897, $8,072,450.59 
Business in force December 





Business received and in force 
8lst, 1896, on basis on which report of December 31st, 1897, is 
made 106,660 ; insurance, $291,989,771: business 
ceased in 1897—policies, 16,515 ; 


18%}—policies, 90,145; insurance, 


— policies, 
balance 
$245,382,316 : 


amount represented, $71,- 


insurance, $46,657,455 ; 
from business 
applications received in 1897, 24,709 ; 
525,755 : applications rejected, postponed, and under investiga- 


tion, 2,946 ; amount represented, $15,200,970 ; balance added to 


business in 1897—policies, 21,768 ; insurance, $56,234,785 ; total 
business in force December 31st, 1897—policies, 111,908 ; insur- 
ance, $301,567,101 en P ¥. 


Do You Have Asthma ? 


IF you do, you will be glad to hear that the Kola plant, 
found on the Congo River, West Africa, is reported a positive 
cure for the The Kola Importing Company, 1154 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this new discovery 
that they are sending out, free by mail, large trial cases of Kola 
Compound to all sufferers from asthma who send their name 
Write to them, * 


disease. 


and address on a postal card, 
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INTERIOR OF THE PRESIDENT’S FUNERAL-CAR. 





REAR OF FORD’S THEATRE, SHOWING THE SMALL DOOR BY WHICH BOOTH 
ESCAPED. 











HOUSE OF MR. PETERSEN, OPPOSITE FORD’S THEATRE, WHERE THE PRES- 


IDENT DIED, NOW THE LINCOLN MUSEUM. INAUGURATION OF LINCOLN, MARCH 4TH, 1861—DOME OF THE CAPITOL UNFINISHED, 





« wate & 
arrae sh ‘= 





fHE PRESIDENT’S FUNERAL-CAR, ON A LIGHTER, APPROACHING NEW YORK FROM PRESIDENT LINCOLN S BURIAL-CASKET, 
JERSEY CITY, APRIL 24TH, 1865. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S INAUGURATION AND HIS TRAGIC END. 


(ILLUSTRATIONS KEPRODUCED FROM THE ORIGINALS IN LESLIE'S WEEKLY. 
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If you wash your 
face, neck and arms 
in this soap, you’ll 
not want to buy 
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paints, CONSTANTINE’ 
powders pINE TAR SOAP 


and cos- 
metics — (Persian Healing) 
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Dangerous 
Experiments. 


Many Persons Become 
Totally Deaf, 


While Others Lose Their Sense of 
Taste and Smell. 





Attempting the Cure of Catarrh with Liquids, 
Sprays and Atomizers the Cause—Few, 
if Any, Are Ever Cured. 


Will the poo ever become convinced of the danger 
aad risk of treating Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Asthma 
with liquid medicines furced into the delicate air-pas- 
sages by powerful sprays and atomizers? During the 
past year thowsands of dollars have been expended in 
this city alone for the treatinent of these diseases, and 
it has beeh a waste of tine and money on the part of the 
public, as not fi wons can be sound in this city to- 
day who will testify that they have been cured, while on 
the other hand the nuinber who have become totally 
deaf through this abuse of the air-passages is appalling. 

Is There, Then, No Relief fer the People ¢ 

We believe there is, but can only say this for the bene- 
fit of suffering humanity. 

There is just exe treatment indorsed by the physi- 


cians. 

There is ane treatment which does not require the use 
of sprays and atomizera, 

here is one treatment which the manufacturers have 

enough confidence in to guarantee. 

This is the Australian Dry Air method of curing Ca- 
tarrh, Catarrhal.Deaffiess, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Rose Cold, and Hay Fever. 


IT CURES BY INHALATION. 


There is no danger, norisk. Four money ts refunded 
i= to relieve. 

“Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit, $1.00. Extra Bottles * Hy- 
omet,” 0c. “Hyomei” Balm, @ wonderful healer, 25c. 
Can be obtained of your druggist, at office, or by mail. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 
23 East 20th Street, NEW YORK. 








Insist on being served with 
‘Runn ymede 
Club 


Udhisky 


‘Is bottled in bond under direct 
supervision of the United States 
Government, guaranteeing <ge 
and perfect purity as certified ky 
government stampon every bottle. 
Makes adulteration impossible. 


It is obtainable wherever the best | 
whiskies are sold. If not at your 
dealers, write us. 


R. F. BALKE & GO., 


Dis‘‘llers and Bottlers in Bond, 


Louisville, Kentucky, U.S. A. 
ideal 
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PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 





A WILine horse {s often overworked. So fs the 
stomach. Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters give 
the much-needed lift. All grocers, druggists. 


Tue Sobmer Piano fs so honestly made that contin- 
uous severe use will not impair its splendid qualities 
of tone and action. 


_—__— —_____— —_— } 


NoruHine contributes more towards a sound diges- 
tion than the use of Dr. Siegert's Angostura Bitters. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Sootn- 
inG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the -gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhoea. 
————_—_o__—_ 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fash- 
ioned Dobbins’ Electric Soap, so that it can now be 
bought at 8 cents a bar, two bars for 15 cents. 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ** best of all.”” Ask 
your grocer for it. 


It is witb considerable satisfaction that the club 
man orders his drink of Carstairs Rye. He realizes 
that in using such a mellow. pure old rye whiskey the 
chances of the bad effect in the morning sre greatly 
lessened. It has been known for a generation or more 
ae ** Carstairs. Monogram * and bas a reputation for 
parity and age that is unsurpassed by any other brand 

ike every other good thing unscrupulous dealers en- 
deavor 1o ‘palm off inferior Monogram as Carstairs, 
but discreet persone will odserve that label reads 
Carstairs Rye (the word Ménogiam being dropped to 
avojd futare invitations), and will then be satisfied 
that they are sécuring<the best that may be had. To 
be had at every first-class café ; and family trade may 
be supplied by all fancy grocers. 








It rests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BAQ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress. expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re- 

stores lost manhood. 








NO-TO-BAC from 
your own druggist, wh» 

‘will vouch for us. Take it with 

a _; Offe 

box. $1, usually cures; 3 boxés, $2.50, 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund money. 
Sterling Remedy Co. , Chicago, Hontreal, New ¥. 








Finest in quality— 


@ First in design 
; Factory founded 1797 


The “GDA” 
Limoges China 


ON DECORATED 
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Establisiied in id76. 


MAJORS CEMENT 


“ PRICE,15c. AND 25c. PER BOTTLE. 
Specially prepared for household purposes. Mends 

* glass. crockery. furniture meerschaum anvthing that 
breaks. MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT. 
A wondertul sticker, No bicvctist should be © tthout 
it Superior for repairing punctures and attac ling 
tires to rims. for r- pairing Rubber Boots, S! oes, Rub- 
ber Garments Silk Umbrellas _ isc. 


MAJOR’'S LEATHER CEMENT. Of 


surprising adhesive power. Boots and shoes and ar- 
ticles of Leather. 15¢. Each sold at druggists’ and 
house-furnishing mores, or by mail. postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. United!States and Canadian postage- 
stamps received 
BEWARE!!! Take no substitute. 
MAJOR CEMENT CO.., 
461 Pearl St., New York City. 


ALPHONSE MAJOR, Pres. J, G. FRAZZA. Sec'y 
nner SOP RTOS SESE SOS NSIS NCR 
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CANDY CATHARTIC 








10¢. 
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LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriv. 1 


ed situation at top of Regent Street, A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement, 





Send for information 
as to our offer on the 


GRAPHOPHONE 


| The Greatest Talking Machine. 
| Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Desiring paper of superior excellence an 
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TRADE MARK 





The Standard Brand of the Best Whiskey ts 


HUNTER | 
BALTIMORE RYE 


RICH, PURE FLAVOR. 
PERFECTLY MATURED AND MELLOW, 


Sold at all Firat-clasa Cafes and by Jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


TONICAL AND RESTORATIVE. 














“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 
GAIN.” MARRY A PLAIN GIRL IF SHE USES 


APOLIO 
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Den'’t let Whisky get the best of you. Get the BEST of Whisky, which is the 
GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING OF 


OLD PEPPER 


AND OLD 


HENRY CLAY RYE. 


Bottled and Distilled ONLY by 


JAMES E. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Under the same Formula for more than 100 YEARS, is guaranteed absolutely the 


PUREST and BEST in the World. 


Sample Case, $15.00. 


Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, can be returned and money will be refunded. 


Read and save the Coupons on OLD PEPPER WHISKY and OLD HENRY CLAY 
RYE. and see who gets the $5.5' 0 im addition to the $1 00 per dozen. 


WHISKY 






























WILL YOU GO THIS WINTER ? 


Why | California, Arizona, Mexico, Japan, 


WHERE 


Not > 
Try | 


Renee eee 


The Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 
\by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, 
be “‘ unadulterated b 
nen or other substance. 
me other undesirable qualities, and it is. of Superi 
\ Quality and Flavor.’’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 








Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.'s 


it to 
admixture with any other oil 
t is free from ranci@ty end all 
r 





Established 1834 


SES. LENIN NT. SIF 33 








China, Australia, or Around-the-World? 


SUNSET LIMITED ”—(Annex). 


Leave New York Mondays and Fridays. 
TOURIST CAR LINES to California Now Runring via 
‘“SUNSET ROUTE.” 


Full information and through tickets to the KLONDIKE. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps:and time-tables, also lowest freight and passage 
rates, sleeping-car and steamer reservations. etc.. apply to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. “* 






The Picturesque and ONLY All-Rail Route running 
Through Drawing-Room Cars between 


New York, Philadelphia and Bloomville, 
AND BETWEEN 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Long Branch, New York and Kingston 

to Saratoga and Lake George. 


For tickets, time-tables, and full information apply to 
any Ticket Agent, WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 
or address 


C. E, LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 


No. 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


0 HOLY LAND, ROUND THE 
EUROP WORLD. Monthly Excursions to 
Europe, etc, Gazette and programmes 

5 ete ae a eee 


free 
F.C. Clark, tit Broadway, N. Y. 


the various pubiicatiovs of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 


FREDERICK CLASSUP Sole Agint tor thous... 22 W. 247TH ST., NEW YORK 


d uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 


Broadway and 1 Battery Place (Washington 
Building), New York. 








and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 Gage. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. A, Lebanon, Ohio. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set. Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OCOO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


BEAUTIFUL 


[] 
Something entirely new of 100 pages 
an qotersy pieoverns ng on ee 
t now abeut poultry. 
sultry houses and AKE 10 
rout DHN BAUSCHER, J 
Box2il Soe efhtmete. 


TURE“ 
BOOK FREE. 
S. J. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. 


















PILES! PILES! PILES! 

Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind 
Ulcerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 5c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F'’G CU., Cleveland, O. 


ROMEIK S Press Catting Barean will send 

you all newspaper clippings which 
aay appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be “up to date.” Every newspaper 
and periodical of importance in the-United States and 
pares is searched for your notices. HENRY ROMEIKB, 
(89 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HERR SCHWARTZ’S NEW ALUMINIUM MILITARY 
BALLOON.—London Graphic. 








A POPULAR GERMAN AMUSEMENT—SLEDGING ON THE OBERSPREE, NEAR BERLIN, 
Tilustrated London News, 


BOADICEA, 


OS Coe 8? Oe 
ORY ee 





DOMINICAL REPAST OF CARTUUSIAN FRIARS.—Le Monde Illustré, STATUE OF QUEEN BOADICEA, ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 
Illustrated London News. 


RECENT FOREIGN PICTURES OF INTEREST, 
The German navy is rivaling the army, of late, in the spirit of enterprise and activity shown in its manceuvres. The picture herewith reproduced shows the torpedo squadron in 
a tremendous ground-swell of the Baltic, and gives a vivid idea of the reckless prowess of these little craft, which only a few months ago caused a fatal catastrophe. . . . The late 
Herr Schwartz, an engineer of Agram, invented a navigable air-ship of aluminium, with which the balloon detachment of the German army have been experimenting, not unsuccess- 
fully, on the Tempelhof Common at Berlin, This is the first aluminium balloon that has ever been actually launched, and notwithstanding the unfortunate ending to the trial trip, due 





to a high wind, the authorities declare themselves satisfied that the balloon is navigable, and have given orders to have it repaired. . . . A popular winter sport of the Berlinese is 
skate-sledding on the suburban lakes of the Oberspree. The skaters balance themselves, standing, on the little sledges, which are propelled at a high rate of speed by the aid of a pair of 
long sticks tipped with iron points. . . Severe winter weather drives the wild boar from the hunting preserves of the Black Forest and elsewhere to forage after food in the caches 
of potatoes and turnips on the farms of the adjoining country. . . . The communal Sunday repast of Carthusians, or monks of the Grande Chartreuse, in one of their monasteries 
in France, is sympathetically portrayed by a French artist. . . . An important work of recent British sculpture is the late Thomas Thornycroft’s fine equestrian group, represent- 


ing Boadicea, the warrior-queen who ied the Britons against their Roman oppressors in the time of the Emperor Nero. It has been cast in bronze, to stand on the Thames Embankment 
(London) at Westminster Bridge. 


























THE PRUDENTIAL in 1897 


Made Magnificent Gains in Every Department of its Business 















Assets Increased to 
$23,984,569.72 


\ Income Increased to 
$15,580,764.65 


Se 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF | 
GI BRALTAR; \ Insurance in Force 


Increased to 
$363,117,590.00 


Surplus Increased to 
$5,240,118.36 


} 

















Prudential 


has unexcelled facilities for transacting a large 
business, Industrial and Ordinary. By careful 
selection of risks and care to retain its members, 
it has been enabled, year after year, to make 
substantial advance. Judicious investment of 
funds, careful husbanding of resources, and eco- 
nomical management have made for absolute 
security combined with remunerative returns to 
policy-holders. 
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The Prudential offers the best of 
all that is good in Life Insurance and under the 
best conditions. 


aT TILL eritien eel 





Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. 











Amounts, $50,000-$15. Premiums payable — 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING, 


y 
Q 
—t\ 3] 
~\\ 











Yearly, Half-yearly, Quarterly, or Weekly. Owned and Occupied by The Prudential Insurance Company of America. G 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA — 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, eens 
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UNDER CONSIDERATION. 
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Mrs. NeWwi.ywkp—‘ Before we were married you said that my slightest wish should be 


your law ” 


Mr NEwLywep—“ Exactly, my love ; but you- have so many vigorous and well-devel- 
op.. wishes that I am as yet unable to decide as to which is the slightest.” 





“A perfect type of the highest order 
ot excellence in manufacture.” 


WalterBaker & (0's 
Breakfast 








Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuinz article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 


¢ By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 








LACES. 


Cuipure, Renaissance, and Appliqué Laces. 
Jet Flouncings, Garnitures, Chiffons, 
Nets, Veilings. 
‘-osca Net Draperies, Robes, and Skirts 


Embroideries. 


Swiss and Nainsook Edgings 
and Insertions. 


Embroidered All-Overs. 


White ahd Colored Emb’d Robes 
with Lace-Trimmed Skirts. 


Broadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








PLEASE 
TRY 







7 CANDY CATHARTIC 
Er 






— athena, 


THE Crus BRATED 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
CAUTION.—The buying public mili phesse not 
confound the genuine ~OHMERK Piano with 
one of a similar soundins name of a cheap 
grade. 
Our name spells— 


s—O—H—M—E—-R 
New York Warerooms, 149-155 East 14th St. 


Will remove tonew SOHMER BUILDING 
170 Fifth Ave., cor. 22d Street, about February. 























PROPOS \LS 


a ee eee en ae ae 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


COMPTROLLER’S 
OFFICE. 


BU IEAU OF CANAL AFFAL:S. 


Albany, January 22. 13998 
Pursuant to the provisions of Chapter 79 of Laws of 
18.5, proposals will be recefved at this office unt:! 
Friday, the 18th day vo February, 1898, at 12 o'civex nuvn 
Oc that cay, for « loan of 


Three Million Two Hundred 
and Thirty Thousand 
Dollars, 


for which transferable certificates of stoc’r, registered, 


Principal a: d iaterest Payable 
in Gold, 


will be issued in the name of the people of the State of 
New York. on the cr. dit of the Siuking Fund . -rab- 
lished by said act, bea: iug intere-t at the raie of three 
ner centum per annuuni, p yavie seml-annuall, ou :he 

rst day of Janus aad July, and Cee prtanigal refin- 
bursable on the firet day of ..anuary, 1y13. 

These bouds are exempt from taxation 
pursuant to Ubapter 80, Lawe of 1597. 

Proposals may be for the whole or any of the 
loan not jess than $1,000, and such propossis must be 
accompanied by a certified check for une per cent. of 
the amount of tue bunds bid for. 

Payments for the loan will be required to be made on 
the acceptance of the propusal by depos.t in the Bank of 
the Manhattan Cv., in tne City of New York to she 
credit of “Treasurer of the State of New York, on 
account of Canal Fund” of the amount of the award, 
together with premiuin and accrued iuterest from 
January 1, 1898, 

The Comptroller reserves the right to reject all bide 
which are not in his, opinion Vantageous to the 
interests of the State. 

Interest on tne loan from the first day of January, 
1 will be payable at the Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
in the City of New York. 

All proposals must be sealed and endorsed “ Loan for 
Canal Luprovements,” and directed to the Comptroller 
of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

JAMES A. ROBERTS, Comptroller. 
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The frac- 
tion of a sec- 
ond is valuable in the 
action of a revolver. 
‘The SMITH & WESSON 
Revolver never hang sfire. 
GP Descriptive Catalogue. 

SMITH & WESSON, 
9 Stockbridge Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
9333399 393333393 Ee 





“Perfectly Fit" 


with cold of het water. 





The nutriment of prime beef, deliciously prepared. Especially bene 
ficial for invalids and for athletes in training. Prepared in a minute 


Sold by druggists and grocers. 
Armour & Compan, Chicago 


“Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 


Refreshed, inspired, a ‘be 
=> 


how you always feel if you drink 









a 








Allcock’s 


is the poor man’s friend. I, s cheap in price, fully within his means; 
more than that, it does its work without compelling him to be idle. 
Look out for imitations. Ask for and insist upon having Allcock’s. 


Porous 
Plaster 








The Gentleman's Shoe, A. D. 1898. 








i 
WV A Gentieman’s Shoe, 400 B.C. 





prices and worthy good 





Catalogue Free. 


UR experience of twenty-one vears in the art of shoemaking has produced 
results that are readily seen in all shoes having W. L. DOUGLAS’S name 
stamped on the bottom. Our reputation was gained by just dealings, fair 

is, and backs every pair of shoes we make. 

- L. DOUGLAS’S SHOES are sold in our 52 exclusive stores in the large 
cities and by five thousand dealers throughout the United States. Every pair 
has name and price stamped on bottom ; none other are genuine. We make 


155 Stvles and Widths from A to EE 
in Calf, Box Calf, Patent Calf, Russia Storm Calf, Black Vici Kid (kid-lined), French 
Enamel, Cordovan, etc., with fast-color hooks and evelets, and Australian Kangaroo 
tops. When not convenient to our stores or dealers, send size and width usuallv 
worn, with price and twenty-five cents extra for carriage, to 
W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 




















is on every pair of tires made 
by the Hartford Rubber Works 


Company It insures good 
fabric, good rubber, and relia- 
ble ‘Tires. 


The Harford Rubber Works Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Yor. CuIcaao. Boston. 
PHILADELPRIA. iti FFALO, BALTIMORE. 
TORONTO. MonrTmrEAL MINNKAPOLIB. 
DENVER. Sr. Loctis. CLEVELAND. 











PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
PERSONALLY- 


SPECIAL TRAINS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT ri 


CALIFORNIA 


February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour), $335. March 19, 
$208.20 ; one way, $141.75. 


FLORIDA 


February 22, March 8. Mate, $50. 


Also Tours to Washington, Old Pcint Comfort & Richmond 


For Itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Ayvents; Tourist Agent, 1196 bioadway, 
New York; or address GEO, W BOYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad St. Station, Phila. 
J.B. HUTCHISON, J.R WoobD, 

General Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 














EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


STATENENT 
For the year ending December 31 1897 


According. to the Standard of the Insurance 
Departinent of the State of New York 








INCOME 
Received for Premiums - - $42,693,201 99 
From all other Sources - - 11,469,406 24 


"$54,162,608 23 
DISBURSEMENTS 

To Policy-holders for Claims 
by Death - . - - $13,279,630 66 

To Policy-holders for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc. - 12,712,424 76 
For all other accounts - - 10,132,005 57 
$36,124,060 99 

ASSETS 

United States Bonds and other 
Securities - - - ~$132,017,841 45 

First Lien Loans on Bond and 
Mortgage - - - - 69,423,937 81 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds - 12,880,308 00 
Real Estate pe ae + 21,618,454 88 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
11,705,195 8% 


panies - - - e ° 
Accrued Interest, Net Deferred 
__ 6,141,200 20 


Premiums, etc. - - 
253,786,437 66 
Reserve for Policies and other 
Liabilities - - - ~ 218,278,248 07 


Surplas -_ = # © $35,508,194 &9 


Insurance and Annuities In _ 
‘orca « - . - ~ $936,634,496 63 


{ have carefully examined the foregoing Statement 
and find the same to be correct ; liabilities calculated 
by the Insurance Department. 

Cuaa.es A. Pretrer Auditor 


From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 
as usual 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vict-Presioert 





Water R. Guistrs 
Isaac F. Lroyvo 

Freperic Cromwei 
Emory McCuwrtocx 


General Mane~cr 
ad Vice-President 
Treasurer 

Actuary 








This Publication is printed with Ir‘ 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., 


g0 BEEKMAN S8T., NEW YORK. 











BEST IN THE WORLD 





nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-T¢ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 





lt rests with you whether you continue the 
TO-BA a 






out Mervous distress, ex pels nico- 
tine, purifies the biood, re- ‘ ° 
000 boxes 


stores lost manhood. 

makes you strong sold. 400, 

in heaith, nerve casey cured Buy 
and pocket- TOBAC from 








your own druggist, who 
will vouch forus. Take it with 
a will, paticntiy, persistently One 
box. $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2 , 
guaranteed tocure, or we refund mone 

Sterling Remedy Co. , (bieago, Montreal, New Tork. 


Ook. 





Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours, via THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 


New York Central and Michigan Central Route. 








SEE 








